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EDITORIAL. 


T is a good old saying that there are times in the lives of 

human creatures when they would do well to stand aside for 

a moment to make a fresh start in the world ; when, like knights 

of old, they may rub up their armour—repairing the damages 

they have received, and, if possible, some of those they have 
committed. 

The process of physical renovation in the human frame 
occurs naturally, we are told, once in seven years ; but changes 
in the lives of magazines come about most unnaturally, and 
are subject to mysterious laws. Thus it happens that in 
the tenth year of the existence of LONDON SOCIETY certain 
changes and improvements are contemplated; and thus it 
becomes necessary to offer a few words of explanation to our 
readers. 

In a magazine which reflects so readily and gaily the topics 
of the time—whose plates are so sensitive to social and political 
changes—whose camera is perpetually turned upon some new 
object, it would be obviously difficult (even if it were wise) to 
put forward a complete programme for the new year ; and, as 
a matter of taste, it is better to avoid promises, half of which 
might remain unfulfilled when the new year had grown ‘old.’ 
But it is due to our old friends and subscribers to state dis- 
tinctly at the outset that the original plan and constitution of 
this magazine will remain unaltered, that its light and amusing 
character will be preserved—brightened, it may be, by a little 
more wit, and chastened by a little more grace. 

LONDON SOCIETY being possessed of a most vigorous con- 
stitution, and of a circulation which, its guardians are happy to 
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state, is most rapid and satisfactory—will not in its LITERARY 
aspect exhibit any marked change. Its mental activity will 
be, as usual, in harmony with the times ; variety and originality 
will be more than ever its aim, and good-humour its special 
attraction. 

In the ARTISTIC part of the magazine it is as well to admit 
at once that there is much to be done. The most devoted and 
infatuated admirers of magazine literature are losing patience 
at last, and rebel against the monotony of inanity which 
month by month appears in the form of illustration. Verd. 
sap. sat. In the course of the nine years in which LONDON 
SOCIETY has been before the public so many new processes 
have been invented, and so many facilities have arisen for 
book-illustration, that there is no reason but custom for 
continuing in one groove. 


Thus, starting again on the principle that it is possible, even 
in a magazine of light literature, to be artistic without loss 
of popularity and to be gay without vulgarity, and aided 
by a staff of authors and artists seldom allied to one periodical, 


LONDON SOcIETY (like the ‘knight of old’) will roam over 


the world, guarding loyally the brightness and honour of its 
shield. 


HENRY BLACKBURN. 





THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


REMEMBER so well the day 

when I first saw her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise. It 
was a day in the early spring, 
soft and brilliant, rot without 
showers, yet crowned with sun- 
shine. I had made a journey 
of some little trouble to go to 
the royal Isle of Wight, for 
the foundation-stone was to be 
laid of a building belonging to 
an institution that was dear to 
me, and the Princess Louise was 
to lay the first stone. She has 
taken her part since in much 
more brilliant and crowded cere- 
monials, but I cannot but think 
her Royal Highness will long 
remember that day in the Under- 
cliff. Iam sure that there were 
many there who will long re- 
member her. We waited some 
time for the sound of her horses’ 
she had to traverse 
breadth of the island 
There 


hoofs, for 
the whole 
on her errand of mercy. 
was a throng of fair ladies pre- 
sent, but as the eye wandered 


over that living parterre there 
was no more sweet and intel- 
lectual face than that of the 
young Princess. Her duties were 
long and must have been fa- 
tiguing, but they were done grace- 
fully and well. There was one 
murmur of praise and congratu- 
lation. All of us remembered 
that day, and will always recol- 
lect it with pleasure. One slight 
incident occurred, but to me, a 
man of a loyal nature, the inci- 
dent was in no wise slight. The 
Princess went off, magna comi- 
tante caterva, to a distant part of 
the grounds, to plant a memorial 
tree. I admired the courage that 
I dared not imitate, for the wet 
grass was associated in my mind 
with the ailments of the poor 
people for whom our good work 


was intended. But as, with a 
lady on my arm, I lingered by 
one of the pathways, it so hap- 
pened that the Princess suddenly 
came back that way, and passed 
close by. We stood quite alone, 
and made respectively curtsey 
and bow, and the Princess gave 
us a gracious salutation and a 
courteous glance of her candid 
eyes. It was but a trifle, yet one 
which we valued and treasured. 
We know but little of the 
young life of the Princess, and 
yet we know that it presents a 
fresh fair picture that might 
easily be shadowed forth. Happy 
is the nation that has no history, 
and happy are the princes who 
in contemporary history are un- 
known. Yet in the ‘fierce light 
which beats upon a_ throne’ 
much of the private life of the 
English royal family has been 
unveiled. The Queen herself has 
given us glimpses of her home 
and of her family life. We have 
all been privileged to see how 
the fair children of Osborne and 
Balmoral grew up under the 
plastic care of the Prince Con- 
sort, and to observe evidences of 
the care, forethought, and tender- 
ness with which the training and 
education of his children were 
attended. And whispers came 
respecting the Princess Louise on 
how rich a soil these fruitful 
germs were implanted. We were 
told of the rare culture and in- 
telligence which she possessed. 
We see with loyal appreciation 
the wisdom and love which the 
Queen manifested towards her 
children. We recollect how in 
her Highland book there is a 
simple mention of her Majesty 
teaching her eldest child her 
lessons while on one of her ex- 
cursions. The Queen herself has 
B 2 
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touchingly shown how she values 
the peace and security which a 
happy marriage can impart, and 
how little she desires for her 
children a position of solitary 
splendour like her own. In a 
memorandum contributed to ‘The 
Early Years of the Prince Con- 
sort,’ she says: ‘A worse school 
for a young girl, or one more 
detrimental to all natural feelings 
and affections, cannot well be 
imagined, than the position of 
queen at eighteen, without ex- 
perience and without a husband 
to guide and support her. This 
the Queen can state from painful 
experience, and she thanks God 
that none of her dear daughters 
are exposed to such danger.’ 

We have all some knowledge 
of the great accomplishments of 
the Princess. We need hardly 
say that she is an accomplished 
artist. In the Old Bond Street 
Gallery of the British Institution 
she exhibited some works at an 
exhibition on behalf of the desti- 
tute widows and orphans of Ger- 
mans killed in the war. ‘ The 
battle is decided; the defeated 
and the pursuers have passed 
from view before the day has 
quite closed in night, leaving the 
dead and wounded far behind. 
Pallid light still lingers in the 
deep blue sky, contrasting with 
the glare of a burning village; 
the dead and wounded, both 
French and German, are on the 
plain, and there are dismounted 
cannon. A sister is supporting 
a wounded soldier, stanching the 
blood, and another sister is bear- 
ing her help. It is a gleam of 
mercy on the battle plain.’ We 
believe that the Princess Louise 
has given much practical atten- 
tion to such deeds of merey. In 
the Royal Academy two years 
ago she exhibited a bust of her 
royal mother, not indeed the work 
of a great artist, but infinitely 


above the ordinary level of ama- 
teurs. 

Even amidst the terrible scenes 
of the war, the excitement of tele- 
grams, the battles and rumours of 
battles, there was a thrill of plea- 
sure and sympathy through the 
country when that little piece of 
home news came from Balmoral. 
It seemed such a gracious thing 
that while the horizon abroad was 
wrapt in fire and flame the security 
and love of our English homes 
seemed symbolized by the story of 
love and coming marriage in our 
own royal house. It was felt that 
the Queen had done such a wise, 
motherly, and national act in 
overruling the prescriptive eti- 
quette of courts by the higher 
law of her own sense and feeling. 
She virtually declared that she 
ruled a nation among whose sons, 
as among princes, she could find 
a fitting mate for her beloved 
child. She gave away a daughter 
of England to a peer and represen- 
tative man among her subjects. 

If Love should wander beyond 
the range of titular princes, his 
sweet, pure course should not be 
checked by pride or precedent. Is 
not, too, the son of a great British 
duke, himself a great duke to be, 
in the best sense a real prince, as 
much as any prince of Italy or 
Germany? Indeed it is interest- 
ing to know that Lord Lorne 
himself, according to the laws of 
Scottish kin, is a kind of distant 
cousin to his bride. Many of that 
numerous clan Campbell are not 
more nearly connected than she 
herself to her affianced. The Queen 
holds in respect even the slender 
est ties of ancestral connection. 
There was one of her late bishops 
whom she was wont to address as 
‘her cousin,’ on account of some 
remote consanguinity derived from 
Germany. There is royal blood 
in the veins of the Marquis of 
Lorne. An ancestor of his, the 
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first Lord Campbell, married a 
granddaughter of Robert I. and 
niece of Robert IIL He is also 
connected with the royal family 
«of England as well as the royal 
family of Scotland, an ancestor 
of his mother’s having married 
a descendant of a niece of King 
Edward IV. These, however, are 
mainly matters for the curious, 
and serve to illustrate what 
Mr. Hallam calls ‘the unrivalled 
pedigree of the House of Bruns- 
wick.’ According to the Queen’s 
Journal, Lord Melbourne once 
said to her Majesty, ‘It is that 
which makes your Majesty’s mar- 
riage so popular, as they know 
it is not for mere State reasons.’ 
That huge bonfire which the 
loyal Highlanders made at Bal- 
moral in honour of the engage- 
ment, those rejoicings which have 
met Lord Lorne on every side, 
are typical of the intense satis- 
faction felt in America, in India, 
in every part of that wide empire 
where the British drum is heard 
without a pause, testifying that 
this domestic event has a national 
importance, and has awoke world- 
wide sympathy. 

Then, again, it is much to Lord 
Lorne that he is his father’s son. 
You may not be able to sym- 
pathize with all the enthusiasm 
of the clan of Campbell, you may 
not like the Duke of Argyle’s 
politics, but it is impossible to 
‘hear the man, impossible to read 
his books, without a feeling of 
respect, almost a feeling of vene- 
ration for him. Lord Lorne has 
done a very clever thing in making 
himself more famous than his 
famous father. And of Lord 
Lorne all men say all good 
things. It is not much, under 
that calm and ordered state of 
things which we have the happi- 
ness to enjoy, that a young noble- 
man is able to show his fellow- 
countrymen of worth and ability. 
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Yet he has done much this way; 
and we doubt not that he may be 
the means of doing the country es- 
sential service in the happy, useful, 
brilliant career that may be granted 
him. He has abundant advantages ; 
he has had the advantage of that 
inestimable training in politics and 
statesmanship which the House of 
Commons confers upon a youthful 
member. As a member of the 
House of Commons he has given 
proofs of ability and thorough in- 
dependence. As private secretary 
at the India Office, under his father, 
it is understood that he has had 
much more important work than 
generally falls to the lot of young 
men. Nor is he undistinguished 
as an author. Some years back he 
published his ‘Trip to the Tropics,’ 
a book excellent both in the per- 
formance and in the - promise. 
Scant courtesy is shown by critics 
and reviewers to the books of 
noble lords; and their social po- 
sition rather marks them out for 
that vigorous onslaught which is 
a favourite style with many of our 
reviewers. Yet even among them, 
and in the thoughtful, well-con- 
sidered reviews of the best organs 
of criticism, Lord Lorne’s book 
was very favourably regarded and 
won golden opinions. 

The title of Lorne, held by the 
young nobleman who has just 
leaped into such splendid and sud- 
den fame through his alliance with 
the crown, suggests many interest- 
ing associations. In the first year 
of the last century the Baron 
Lorne became a marquis when the 
Earl of Argyle became a duke. It 
was the first Earl of Argyle, the re- 
presentative of that mighty Camp- 
bell clan which has been historical 
ever since Scotland had a history, 
who first obtained the lands and 
lordship of Lorne. We do not 
wonder that poets and artists and 
literary craftsmen are now busy 
with the Land of Lorne. It was 
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part of that land of Morven, the 
hilly country dominated by Ben 
Cruachan, over which the legendary 
Fingal bore sway—the home of 
the Ossianic poetry. The far-famed 
region of Lorne extended over a 
broad territory on the western side 
of glorious Loch Awe, including 
the many islets of the adjoining 
friths and fiords. The domains 
of Argyle included lands on both 
sides of Loch Awe, extending from 
Loch Fyne to the Atlantic. Lord 
Lorne’s second title of Kintyre is 
derived from lands there, and in 
their centre is Campbelltown—an 
appropriate name for the Kintyre 
capital. 

The Land of Lorne and the 
Western Isles appear now to be in 
a fair way of receiving copious 
illustration. The Duke of Argyle 
is just publishing a work on Iona; 
and the beautiful story of the 
sacred isle is indeed one from time 
to time worth rewriting for each 
generation of readers. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan is gathering together 
and publishing in a collected form 
his papers on the Land of Lorne; 
and he tells us that he has lingered 
over his task, a veritable labour 
of love, ‘ with quite as much care 
and tenderness as an artist gives 
to his painting or a poet to his 
verse.’ Mr. Buchanan says, some- 
what lugubriously: ‘My book is 
a sad one, full of lamentation, in- 
stinct with the most pathetic 
poetry of real life and suffering; 
and scarcely is it ready for publi- 
cation when there comes the ra- 
diant gleam of this betrothal to 
the Campbell. Princess Louise 
is a veritable star of hope arising 
on a dark and melancholy world.’ 
The Princess accepts the dedica- 
tion of his book. The Hebrides 
and the Western Highlands already 
attract crowds of tourists; and 
indeed no patriotic Englishman 


ought to go much abroad until 


he has explored the wild beauties. 


of Caledonia. The magic of the 


Princess Louise’s name will do- 


much to restore material pros- 
perity to the broad lands of which 
her betrothed will be lord—to re- 
new those crowded scenes of in- 
dustry which they once presented; 
and in a sense the Princess will 
be able ‘to read her history in a 
nation’s eyes.’ 

We do not wonder that among 
those who are locally connected 
with Balmoral and Inverary there 
has been the expression of much 
earnest and hearty feeling. We 
all read the paragraphs of the 
rejoicings of the Clan Campbell, 
and the offerings of respect and 
regard from the household of Bal- 
moral. In truth, such are the 
feelings of us all. It may be truly 
said that the forthcoming marriage 
of the Princess Louise will be one 


of the most important landmarks: 


in our domestic history. There 
is no need to rivet and strengthen 
that feeling of loyalty to the throne 
which is a passion with English- 
men; but all the wisdom of the 
Cabinet could not have devised 
such a means of binding the hearts 
of the people to the Queen, and 
making all hearts beat together in 


unison. Long after the garlands. 


of conquerors have withered, long 
after the recollection of battles 


and sieges has become indistinct,. 


it will be remembered that the 
news of the sanctioned alliance 
between our beautiful and gifted 


Princess and the man of her choice,. 


worthy of the historic name he 


bears, sent a vibration of happi-- 


ness through the country, and 
deepened the intensity of that 
heartfelt prayer which, in all 
English shrines, we offer for the 
welfare of the Queen and Royal 
Family of Great Britain. 
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TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. 
A Hew Nodel by a Popular Author. 


CHAPTER IL. 
LAUNCELOT’S LUCK. 


HE scene, an orchard, the time, the end 
of June, a mellow month, rich and 
ripe and rainless, which had brought 
in the year’s deepest poetry. In this 
old-fangled orchard, whose trees were 
all in their dotage, mossy, prostrate, 
quaint, two persons sat and smoked 
and talked. Their seat was a tree 
which, uprooted in a storm many 
winters back, had taken kindly to its 
horizontal position, and bore wealth 
of Woodstock oranges every autumn. 
The orchard formed part of the de- 
mesne of Dr, Goddard’s school at 
Henstead, one of the best middle-class 
schools in England; and the two 

3 friends who talked therein were the 

all ; doctor’s son Edward, who was going 
to Oxford after the long vacation, and Launcelot Lydiard, teacher of 








mathematics in the school. 

Edward Goddard was a fine, 
handsome, bright-eyed, pure-com- 
plexioned young fellow, with all 
the world before him, and with 
a good courage to encounter its 
perils, with the inexperienced 
Christianity of boyhood, learned 
from the precept and example of 
a father full of wisdom and good- 
ness. To be the son of a wise 
schoolmaster is a fortunate fate. 
Edward Goddard’s companion was 
a tall, broad-shouldered man of 
thirty-five, with short dark curly 
hair, just touched with the presage 
of grey, and large melancholy eyes 
of hazel, and a very mobile mouth. 
He smoked a short pipe lazily, and 
turned over the pages of a volume 
which few of my readers have 
opened. It was Augustus de Mor- 
gan’s ‘Trigonometry and Double 
Algebra.’ He was looking at 
Chapter VI. 

‘I'll tell you what it is, my dear 


Ned,’ he said; ‘every man has an 
equation just like every curve. His 
equation determines his destiny. 
Take De Morgan’s parallel here 
between the circle and the equi- 
lateral hyperbola. You know it 
well enough. In the circle 2* + 
y’ = 1; in the hyperbola 2* —y¥* 
=1. That’s all the difference. 
One’s positive, the other negative. 
So the circle completes itself; 
monopolizes geometry; monopo- 
lizes Euclid, the geometer’s bible ; 
has 7 all to itself. A thoroughly 
respectable curve, the circle.’ 

Lydiard paused to smoke. Ed- 
ward Goddard laughed gaily, and 
said— 

* What about the hyperbola ? 

‘Pshaw! You know as well as 
I. The foolish curve goes wildly 
away into infinite space, eternally 
approximating to a certain straight 
line, yet doomed never to touch it. 
Tantalus was happy in comparison 
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with that wretched hyperbola, 
vainly striving towards its asymp- 
tote.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose you have a 
moral to your allegory?’ said Ed- 
ward Goddard. 

‘Of course I have. Just that 
change of sign changes the cir- 
cular man into the hyperbolic 
man. Take me, for example; I 
am negative. Iam for ever seek- 
ing that unapproachable asymp- 
tote. My destiny is infinite space. 
Nothing happens to me as to any- 
body else. You know what I am 
in my eighth lustrum—but what 
ought I to be?’ 

His companion was silent. 

‘Now look at my whimsically 
absurd position at this moment. 
I get a letter from a lawyer to say 
I am wanted in town on business. 
Having no money, I write for 
some that is due to me. There- 
upon the mail breaks down—no 
letters for two days—simply be- 
cause there is a cheque of mine in 
the post. The whole railway com- 
munication of England could be 
stopped simultaneously by the 
simple contrivance of sending me 
letters containing money from 
various points.’ 

‘What nonsense you talk!’ ex- 
claimed Edward. ‘ Besides, you 
know my father would have 
handed you the money in a mo- 
ment.’ 

‘Exactly, my dear boy; but 
why should I borrow when money 
isduetome? This lawyer wanted 
to see me to-day; I don’t know 
what he can want of me, but I’ve 
a presentiment that my failure 
in punctuality will destroy any 
advantage that I might have got 
by it. It’s all very well for you, 
Ned, with the courage of youth 
and a fine start in life, to ridicule 
my notions—but I say, I know 
my equation. If I were to become 
a writer on the “ Times,” that 
journal would stop in a month. 


If the most affluent of living pub- 
lishers were to issue a book of 
mine, he’d soon be in the “Ga- 
zette.” Iam a regular Jonah. I 
verily believe your father’s school 
won’t continue to flourish unless I 
leave it.’ 

‘You know you are exaggerat- 
ing,’ said Edward. 

‘Not very much. I have never 
told you my history. If you have 
nothing better to do than listen, 
T'll just let you know what an un- 
lucky fellow I’ve been all my life.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ rejoined his com- 
panion, lighting—against rules, I 
fear —another cigar. ; 

‘Well, to begin with, I was an 
orphan, left to the care of a brace 
of uncles. There was a little 
money—a few thousands; and 
their idea was trade. So they sent 
me to a commercial academy—if 
you know what that is—and then 
tried to make a grocer of me. If 
I had been a circular man, I 
should at this moment be a pros- 
perous grocer in Holborn. My 
perverse equation prevented any 
such fortunate issue. The grocer 
and I soon parted company. 
Other attempts, equally vain, were 
made to turn me into a tradesman ; 
but when I came of age I found 
myself with no occupation at all, 
and with rather less than three 
thousand pounds in hand, after 
paying for what was facetiously 
called my education, and deduct- 
ing a few forfeited premiums.’ 

‘You might have been much 
worse off,’ said young Goddard. 

‘I might. And at this point 
my negative temperament did its 
worst for me. A positive man, 
with my intellectual tendencies, 
would have spent his three thou- 
sand pounds in giving himself a 
university education. I have ever 
since wondered why I didn’t. It 
would have given me a place in 
the world, doubtless. But instead 
of that, I left my money in the 
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fands, and took rooms in London, 
and did a little desultory writing 
for newspapers and magazines. 
Nothing could have been more 
absurd, you'll say.’ 

‘It wasn’t wise, certainly.’ 

‘No, that’s clear. But I soon 
contrived to do something even 
less like wisdom—I married.’ 

‘ The deuce!’ 

‘ Your exclamation is extremely 
appropriate, as you'll soon per- 
ceive. I made acquaintance with 
a young fellow named Kershaw, 
who was a bank clerk. He had a 
liking to hear himself talk, in 
which I resembled him, so our 
first encounter was at a ridiculous 
debating society, held at a public- 
house near Fleet Street, for the 
benefit of the landlord. We soon 
became intimate, and in course of 
time he invited me to spend 
an evening at his house, which 
‘was somewhere near the Found- 
ling Hospital. His father was 
dead: his mother presided over 
a large family of sons and 
daughters, who seemed to make 
quite a pleasant party round 
the fire. I had known no female 
society for years, and was de- 
lighted, and visited the Kershaws 
with extreme regularity. One of 
the girls, who bore the name of 
Madeline, and was about three 
years my senior, attracted me 
greatly. As you may perhaps find 
out some day, Ned, a young fellow 
of twenty-two is a baby in the 
hands of a girl of twenty-five. 
The most remarkable thing about 
Madeline was the wonderful in- 
fluence she seemed to possess in 
the family. She had her own way 
in everything. Her opinion was 
always asked first on any project 
whatever. She had the most com- 
fortable seat in the room, and the 
nicest things for supper. I na- 
turally supposed that this was a 
tribute to her ‘intellectual supe- 
riority. When you're in love— 


if it is only the boyish fancy 
which I felt for Madeline—you 
endow the lady with all the 
charms which you wish her to 
have. I thought her exquisitely 
spirituelle. When she was my 
wife I discovered that she was in- 
tensely stupid.’ 

‘Is she dead? asked Edward 
Goddard. ‘If so, don’t be too 
hard upon her.’ 

‘ She is, Ned,’ replied Lydiard, 
‘and I'll endeavour to profit by 
your rebuke. But I had ten years 
of torture with her. She was 
selfish and sordid. She brought 
about seven hundred pounds into 
our small capital, and considered 
that this money gave her a right 
to have her own way in every- 
thing. She had not the slightest 
sympathy with my love for in- 
tellectual work, and tested every- 
thing by the money it would 
bring. And I soon discovered the 
secret of the family subjection to 
her. What do you think it was? 

‘How in the world am I to 
guess? You say it wasn’t in- 
tellectual superiority.’ 

‘I should rather think not. 
No; she had an incurably sulky 
temper. If she was thwarted in 
the merest trifle, she took to 
sulking, and wouldn’t say a word 
for days or even weeks. All her 
brothers and sisters, curiously 
enough, were of a gay and plea- 
sant temper; so that when she 
took a fit of the sulks she sat 
among them like the skeleton in 
the Egyptian festivals. They 
couldn’t stand it. They gave way 
in everything rather than risk the 
nuisance. And they rejoiced enor- 
mously when I took her away and 
left them to do as they pleased.’ 

‘Your friend Kershaw seems 
to have taken you in rather.’ 

‘Ay, he did indeed. And 
when the honeymoon was well 
over, and I found myself a slave 
to a woman who, if I offended her 
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in a trifle, wouldn’t utter a word 
for a day or two, he condoled 
with me, and wondered at my 
want of perception. Perhaps he 
was right. Anyhow, I know I 
had to pay for it.’ 

‘It must have been trying to 
your patience.’ 

‘ Trying, Ned ! it was intolerable. 
Job couldn’t have endured it. 
Don’t you remember Coleridge's 
epigram on the man of Uz? I 
am given, as you know, to jesting 
a little: she was utterly incapable 
of understantling a joke, and 
always thought I meant to insult 
her. And the most trivial matter 
set her off. If I ate too much, 
she sulked at my extravagance; 
if I ate too little, she sulked 
because I did not think my dinner 
good enough for me. There was 
always a tone of expectant injury 
in her voice. Oh, it was a terrible 
time !’ 

‘ Had you no children? asked 
young Goddard. 

‘None. Children sometimes 
teach us what our parents could 
not; but poor Madeline had no 
chance of such teaching. Fred 
Kershaw told me that when her 
father was alive he was extremely 
severe with her; but he could not 
cure her. As for me, I took 
matters as quietly as I could; 
but sometimes the mental worry 
became so great that I was obliged 
to seek solace in gay society. It 
was not often. I had lost my 
innate gaiety in Madeline’s com- 
pany. She weighed upon me like 
lead. I felt myself daily getting 
duller and duller. And my hy- 
perbolical luck adhered to me in 
everything. I'll give you one in- 
stance only. I was urged by some 
friends to start a newspaper in 
the town of Ermington. It is a 
pleasant, broad-streeted town, in a 
flat, well-wooded country. A lazy 
river runs through it. There are 
capital shops, hotels,  billiard- 


tables, and pleasure-grounds. A 
couple of packs of hounds meet 
within easy distance. I started 
my paper. It was unlike any 
journal ever previously published. 
But though I proved myself the 
best of editors, I was one of the 
worst of managers. Business did 
not suit me. I couldn’t get in my 
debts. My subordinates cheated 
me. Oonsequently, in the very 
culmination of my paper, I found 
I had overdone my banking ac- 
count. Now Fred Kershaw had 
advised me by no means to leave 
my money in the funds, where the 
interest was small, and kindly 
found me what he called a good 
investment. At this period it 
became necessary for me to obtain 
a few hundreds; so I went to 
town and saw Fred, who promised 
the money by a given day. It did 
not come; I was unable to go on; 
and the final result was, that the 
paper was sold for much less than 
its value, and has made the for- 
tune of the man who bought it. 
That’s one of my adventures— 
there are plenty of others like it.’ 

Thus saying, Launcelot Lydiard 
proceeded to refill his pipe. 

‘ My wife died five years ago,’ 
he resumed, after a pause, ‘ and I 
haven’t seen a Kershaw since, 
And I don’t want to. You know 
how I came down here, Ned, where 
I found a hundred a year and a 
haven of rest. By the spirit of 
him who wrote ‘ Endymion,’ what 
divine weather this is! 


* Never, I aver, 
Since Ariadne was a vintager,’ 


has any surpassed it. I wonder 
what that confounded attornoy 
wants of me ?’ 

‘ You seem in no hurry to find 
out,’ said Goddard. 

‘Not the least. If I have 
learnt nothing by experience, I 
have learnt—to wait. You can’t 
hurry events. The world won't 
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move the faster for individual 
impatience. Why should I be in 
a hurry to meet a lawyer who is in 
no hurry to meet me? Those 
fellows have seldom anything 
pleasant to communicate.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is authorised to 
pay back that fifteen hundred 
pounds,’ suggested his companion. 

‘Not likely,’ said Lydiard. 
‘ Fred lost his situation in the 
Bank through some irregularity, 
and went to Canada. I shall 
never come across him or the 
money again. But it’s little that 
I care. All I want is reat, occu- 
pation that I like, and leisure 
to poctise.’ 

The sun sank westward while 
the two friends talked. 

* Let us go in,’ said Lydiard; 
‘I have a fancy to look at that 
photograph.’ 

Tutor and pupil rose, and made 
their way to the house, breaking 
through a gap in a hedge, and 
leaping a brook, though the re- 
gular pathway was just as short 
as the one they chose. Henstead 
School was (and I hope is) an 
Elizabethan building of red brick, 
that contrasted well with the 
abundant greenery in which it 
was almost hidden. They walked 
along a wide terrace to a pleasant 
sitting-room, and Edward Goddard 
took from a portfolio the pho- 
tograph of which Lydiard had 
spoken. 

It was a picture of a quaint 
baleonied cottage, upon a shaven 
lawn. Lydiard looked at it with 
an intent gaze, which its merit 
scarcely seemed to justify. Nor 
was his remark thereupon precisely 
what might have been expected. 

‘You think me very foolish, 
Ned, I’ve no doubt. But I can’t 
help thinking that there would 
still be a chance for me if I could 
get the sort of wife I long for. 
And I can’t help thinking that’s 
the girl,’ he added, making a dab 


with the point of his forefinger at 
a point in the photograph. ‘I 
suppose it’s idiotically stupid, but 
I can’t help it.’ 

‘You're not the first man who 
has fallen in love with a vision,’ 
said young Goddard, assuming 
preternatural sagacity. 

At this point it may be as well 
to give a history of this photo- 
graph. Edward Goddard was 
a capital photographer, fond of 
making long holiday excursions to 
any beautiful scene or picturesque 
ruin which his Voigtlander might 
reproduce. One delicious morning 
of summer, nearly a year before 
the date of this chapter, he and 
Lydiard, and a couple of others, 
had started on such an expedition 
to the ruins of Chessington Abbey. 
It was between seven and eight in 
the morning as they passed through 
the village of Chessington. The 
young sun was shining on a quaint 
cottage, separated from the road 


‘by a belt of trees and an emerald 


lawn, ornamented with brilliant 
flower-plots and unusual shrubs. 

‘ Let's get a picture of that place, 
Ned,’ said Lydiard. 

In a moment the camera was 
lifted over the locked gate, and the 
operator followed, and the thing 
was done, After this the party 
proceeded to Chessington Abbey— 
a fine ruin in my Lord Chessing- 
ton’s park, which, doubtless, all 
my readers know—and spent a 
pleasant day there, rambling and 
poctising and photographing, and 
came back full of adventure. 

Well, the next day, when the 
negatives were developed, the little 
cottage at Chessington was found to 
make a pretty picture. So it was 
preserved. And, some time after- 
wards, Launcelot Lydiard, lazily 
examining picture after picture 
through a magnifier, suddenly be- 
came aware that at one of the 
windows of the Chessington cot- 
tage appeared the semblance of a 
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human being. He made out, to 
his own ‘satisfaction, that the face 
was a young girl’s, and very pretty 
and intelligent; and, to tell the 
honest truth of this erratic young 
gentleman, he fell in love with 
‘this casual portrait. His fanciful 
brain depicted the charming young 
maiden rising half-dreamily from 
her snowy couch, and amazed to 
see rash photographic intruders 
on her father’s lawn. She had 
evidently been caught by the quick 
lens at a moment of perfect still- 
ness. Ned Goddard admitted that 
the face was an unmistakeably 
pretty one. 

So haunted by this dream of a 
shadow was Launcelot Lydiard, 
that a month or two afterwards he 
walked over to the village of Ches- 
sington alone. The quaint cottage 
‘was unoccupied. The stout land- 
lord of the Marden Arms—Lord 
Chessington’s family name is Mar- 
den—informed him that a Mr. 
Murray used to live there, but 
Mr. Murray was dead. Influx of 
business to the little inn prevented 
his pushing his inquiries further. 
Indeed, what was there to ask? 
Mr. Murray was dead—Miss Mur- 
ray gone elsewhere—that was ob- 
vious. 

Ned Goddard chaffed him a 
little though, suggesting that the 
pretty vision was a maid-servant. 
Lydiard had a curious dislike 
for servant-girls. Ned maintained 
that there were plenty of pretty 
ones. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he would 
say— 

« Prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Achillem.” 
And what does Thackeray exclaim, 
in his most poetic mood ?— 
“ No, the best of lead 
And of india-rubber 
Never could depict 
That sweet kettle-scrubber.” 


Depend upoh it, she was a Briseis 


or a Peggy in Mr. Murray’s esta- 
blishment. I dare say she became 
chambermaid at the Marden Arms, 
and that made your old landlord 
cut up so rough.’ 

Launcelot Lydiard took his young 
friend’s chaff with excellent hu- 
mour. There never was a sweeter- 
tempered cynic in the world than 
Launcelot. Ten years of a sulky 
wife had taught him tolerance. 
Though his youth was gone, his 
boyishness was not; boys loved 
him, and he them; they would 
eagerly listen, scarce understand- 
ing, to his rhapsodies; and he 
would go down to play football or 
cricket, dropping twenty years of 
his life on the way. But Ned’s 
chaff did not lessen Launcelot’s 
superstitious belief that there was 
a charming Miss Murray waiting 
somewhere about the world. for 
him. 

Did he not deserve the compen- 
sation? What had he done to 
merit this long slavery to the omni- 
potence of sulks? Why should 
he, so well qualified to make a 
woman happy, be fettered to a 
woman who (to use the Hibernian 
phrase) was never happy unless 
she was miserable? Probably 
Madeline Kershaw was never so 
happy as when her fierce father 
tried to flog and starve her sulks 
out of her. Launcelot had no 
genius for this decisive discipline, 
so he submitted to his fate. Such 
a fate would have turned many 
men altogether against matrimony ; 
but Launcelot Lydiard had still a 
vision of a wife whose nature, 
blending with his, might tend to- 
wards something nearer perfection 
than either could approach alone. 
He wanted to give, and to receive. 
He longed for a companion of his 
own mental stature, though not 
of his own sex. 

Mr. Tennyson has shown us this 
poetic longing in ‘The Princess ;’ 
and Mr. Moultrie preceded him in 
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that charming poem, ‘Godiva,’ 
which he contributed, in 1820, 
to ‘The Etonian ’—that magazine 
of boyhood xar éfoxiwv, whose 
brilliance may never be rivalled. 
Doubtless, the man who carries 
with him from early youth a vision 
of perfect ladyhood, which he de- 
sires to realise and make his own, 
is likelier—if he marries—to marry 
happily, than the fellow whose 
feelings are fluttered with the 
sight of a petticoat. 

Late that evening arrived the 
delayed letter, which, but for 
some postal mischanee, would have 
reached Launcelot on the previous 
day. So, after an early breakfast 
on the following morning, Edward 
Goddard drove his friend the tutor 
some five miles along a pleasant 
road to the railway station. A 
pleasant road, and capitally made 
—now running between park and 
woodland, which hide the nume- 
rous country seats of the royal 
county—now crossing wide com- 
mons, where graceful groups of 
birch and fir arose amid miles of 
furze and fern and turf. 

‘ Good-bye, old fellow,’ he said, 
with his head out of the window 
of a first-class carriage. ‘If it’s 
the fifteen hundred come back, 
we'll have a lark. Come and meet 
the 3°40 train to-morrow.’ 





CHAPTER II. 
CATS. 


Launcelot Lydiard reached the 
chambers of old Wissett, of Gray’s 
Inn, at the hour at which he was 
requested to call—but just two 
days behind his time. No wonder, 
therefore, that the lawyer was 
absent. He was expected to re- 
turn in two hours, which time 
Lydiard expended upon a chop 
and a tankard of stout in the 
coffee-room of: the Gray’s Inn 
Hotel. 


When he was admitted to the 
lawyer’s presence, he found him 
to be a short, slight, grey-haired 
man, looking shorter by reason of 
a stoop in his shoulders, with 
keen eyes, and a face of the 
withered- apple type, and a hu- 
morous twitch about the lips. 
He courteously requested his 
visitor to sit down; then, after 
eyeing him for a minute, he 
said— 

‘Do you like cats ?” 

The abruptness and oddity of 
the question startled Lydiard, who 
would have thought himself in 
the presence of a lunatic, had he 
not noticed a laughing look about 
the old lawyer’s mouth. 

‘Cats!’ he replied. ‘I hate 
cats.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Wissett, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘I’m glad of that. 
I hate ’em myself. Thought you 
liked ’em.’ 

‘ Well,” replied Lydiard, ‘I 


‘don’t exactly know why you 


should. May I ask if you in- 
vited me here simply to discussing 
likings and dislikings ?’ 

‘No,’ said the lawyer, ‘not 
exactly. But permit me to ask 
you one or two more questions. 
Did you ever hear your father 
mention his Aunt Tabitha, your 
grandmother’s eldest sister ?” 

‘I have not the slightest recol- 
lection of my father,’ he replied. 

‘Then your uncles ?” 

* No.’ 

‘You had no knowledge of Miss 
Tabitha Glossop’s existence ? 

‘Not the slightest. Does she 
exist still ?” 

‘She died ten days ago. Your 
grandfather, Francis Lydiard, mar- 
ried a Miss Margarct Glossop, young- 
est daughter of Squire Glossop, of 
Glossop Grange, in the county of 
York, much to the old Squire’s 
annoyance. He had but these two 
daughters, whom he intended to 
be his co-heiresses: but now he 
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made Miss Tabitha an eldest son, 
and left your grandmother five 
thousand pounds, which your 
grandfather spent right royally.’ 

‘ The luck of the Lydiards!’ in- 
terjected Launcelot. 

‘Pooh! you Lydiards are not 
unlucky— rather the reverse; you 
throw away your luck. However, 
Miss Tabitha Glossop never mar- 
ried; she lived a quiet, eccentric 
life in Glossop Grange; and for 
the last twenty years I don’t 
think she received a visitor ex- 
cept myself. My father was her 
father’s lawyer, so I was naturally 
hers. She was a most intelligent 
old lady, read all the literature of 
the day, and contrived to walk 
about her gardens, with slight 
help from her attendant, up to 
within a week of her death, al- 
though she was ninety-five years 
old. Her chief eccentricity was a 
great weakness for cats—confound 
the brutes!’ said the old gentle- 
man, energetically, ‘I abhor them. 
I detest them. The Grange was 
full of them. They used to come 
purring about my legs,’ he con- 
tinued, involuntarily drawing up 
a pair of old-fashioned black-silk- 
stockinged limbs as if out of the 
way of his enemies, ‘and jump on 
my knees, and get on the table at 
dinner. Eugh! They used to get 
into my bedroom, sir; and the 
horrible nightmares I had when I 
slept at the Grange were enough 
to kill a man of my age. And 
you can’t sleep anywhere else; it’s 
away in the hills; there isn’t a 
decent inn within fourteen miles. 
But I’m digressing. Your great- 
aunt, Mrs. Lydiard, was fond of 
making wills. She hated the name 
of your family, and never men- 
tioned it in any that she made— 
until the last. And really that 
was a wonderful accident. I felt 
quite certain that she would— 


“ Die, and endow a college, or a cat,” 


you know—and so did all I pos- 
sibly could to prevent it. Do you 
know this periodical ? 

He passed over to Lydiard a 
copy of the ‘ Cheapside Magazine,’ 
wherein there was a desultory essay 
signed with our hero’s name. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Lydiard, ‘ I know 
it well enough.’ 

‘You are quite eloquent there 
about cats,’ said the lawyer. 

‘AmI? Upon my word I had 
forgotten it.’ 

And he turned over the pages 
to look for the paragraph. 

‘So eloquent,’ replied Mr. Wis- 
sett, ‘that I feared you were 
thoroughly in earnest. However, I 
resolved to risk it. So I pointed 
out your rhapsody to Miss Tabitha, 
and she was delighted with it. She 
said nothing definite at the time— 
it was a year ago, you know—but 
about three weeks back she tele- 
graphed for me to go to the 
Grange, and there and then 
executed a final will which makes 
you her heir, my young friend.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Lydiard, start- 
ing from his seat in surprise. 

‘You, sir—thanks to the cats 
and me. I wanted her to see you, 
but she wouldn’t; “I dare say I 
shouldn’t like him,” she said. 
“Leave him alone till I am 
dead.” ’ 

Launcelot Lydiard was perfectly 
stupefied by the announcement. 
He sat quite silent. The old 
lawyer produced a deeanter of 
sherry, and advised him to take 
a glass. Then he resumed— 

‘It is rather a good property. 
The rental of the estate is only 
about three thousand a year: but 
Miss Tabitha has not spent more 
than a third of that on herself 
and her cats for the last half- 
century, so that I have not a 
notion of the full amount of the 
investments until I have had 
time to look into them. But 
you'll be a rich man, Mr. Lydiard, 
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unlucky as you choose to call 
yourself.’ 

‘Upon my word I can hardly 
believe all this,’ said Launcelot, 
rising from his chair. ‘I must go 
away and think about it. You 
have acted with great kindness to 
me, Mr. Wissett, considering that 
you knew nothing about me.’ 

‘You are jumping to a con- 
clusion there, Mr. Lydiard,’ said 
Wissett, ‘We lawyers often know 
a good deal more about people 
than they imagine. But that’s 
not the point at present. My 
clerks are busy obtaining the cer- 
tificates which are necessary to 
prove your identity: if you will 
call at this hour the day after to- 
morrow I expect the affair will be 
pretty well completed. Meanwhile, 
as I know you to be the rightful 
heir, will you accept an advance 
from me?’ 

The worthy old lawyer, who 
knew how slight a chasm divides 
tutorship from pauperism, had 
prepared a pleasant-looking roll 
of crisp notes, which he passed 
over to his client. 

‘ Well,’ said Lydiard, ‘ although 
I am not quite penniless at present, 
I won’t refuse the offer from you, 
Mr. Wissett. It appears to me 
very much as if you were making 
me a present of the whole pro- 
perty.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, my young 
friend. I know no one with so 
good a right to it. You are the 
male heir of Tabitha Glossop’s 
sister: and if the old Squire had 
relented, he would certainly have 
entailed Glossop Grange on his 
male descendants. As to the 
accumulations, if you have any 
poor relations, you can help them 
if you like. That’s quite your 
affair. But take my advice—don’t 
let your good fortune be suddenly 
known everywhere, or you will be 
surrounded with beggars.’ 

‘I shall tell no one at present 


‘he walked away through 


except Dr. Goddard and his son 
Edward,’ said Launcelot. 

‘You are quite right,’ replied 
Mr. Wissett ; and lawyer and client 
parted. 

The latter returned to the Gray’s 
Inn Hotel, and wrote a note to 
Dr. Goddard, giving him as lucid 
an account as he could manage to 
compose of what had occurred, 
and asking him to let Edward join 
him in town on the following day. 
‘Let him come, my dear Doctor,’ 
he urged; ‘he is steadier than I, 
and will prevent me from being 
wholly intoxicated by this sudden 
change of fortune.’ 

Having posted his letter, Launce- 
lot Lydiard walked through Lon- 
don, he knew not whither. He 
saw and heard nothing. He trod 
on air. His imagination was so 
excited by a sudden reality trans- 
cending all his wildest day- 
dreams, that he could not calm it, 
with all his strength of will. So 
busy 
street, through patrician square, 
through sordid suburb, out into 
wide highways where mansion and 
villa secluded themselves more and 
more from the road. He knew 
that if Mr. Wissett’s account of 
his great-aunt’s investments were 
accurate, and if those invest- 
ments had been well made, he, 
Launcelot Lydiard, would not be 
merely a wealthy Yorkshire squire 
—he would bea millionaire. Two 
thousand pounds become twenty 
thousand, with the compound in- 
terest of a half-century; and Miss 
Glossop had been laying aside two 
thousand annually, and wary old 
Wissett had been investing. 

To be master of Glossop Grange 
and three thousand a year, was a 
fine thing! But to have besides 
—at a moderate estimate —a 
quarter ofa million of spare cash! 
It stirred the effervescent blood 
of the Lydiards. It must not be 
supposed that Launcelot had con- 
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tentedly surrendered himself to a 
life of tutorship. His literary 
work, though leisurely done, had 
’ brought him into notice; and he 
had contemplated the possibility 
of obtaining some editorial posi- 
tion, which would give him rather 
more independence. But now he 
was not merely independent; he 
had all at once become one of 
those fortunate men, kings of 
society, who can do what they 
please, and whom they please, 
direct the course of the current 
of life—all because they possess a 
vast amount of gold. 

He drank the fresh air of a 
wide and breezy common. He 
walked more slowly now, for he 
had succeeded in fatiguing him- 
self, through a royal park which 
he knew well, though he had not 
entered it for years. The fresh 
smell of the turf, the divine sha- 
dow of the great trees soothed and 
tranquillised his spirit. He even 
had presence of mind enough to 
get out of the way of a little 
gentleman who was walking along 
in a brown study, and who might 
have been Earl Russell. 

Many carriages were arriving at 
the famous hotel whose entrance 
he passed. He remarked a well- 
appointed four-in-hand, from which 
descended stately swells and bril- 
liant ladies. Rustle and whisper 
and soft laughter filled the air. 
He walked on, somewhat cynical 
in mood, thinking that for him 
also there might now be delicious 
Richmond dinners, which even the 
daintiest birds of paradise would 
deign to peck at—that he now 
should have power to follow the 
counsel of the Epicurean trou- 
badour— 

* Drink your chalice of champagne with 
the foam on’t ; 

Grasp the glory of your lifeere it dies.’ 
And he thought, moreover, that of 
the gay crowd whom the delicious 
June day had tempted to the marge 


of Thames, there was scarce one 
who would not be glad of his 
acquaintance if his position were 
known. It is a stale reflection 
enough, yet new to every man 
when experience forces it upon 
him—that the possession of abun- 
dant gold causes men to recognise 
your intellect, and women to ad- 
mire your personal beauty, and the 
whole world to estimate you almost 
as highly as you value yourself. 
Launcelot Lydiard passed on, 
resolved to read ‘ Timon of Athens” 
again at the first opportunity. 
And then his capricious fancy 
brought him back to the quaint 
Chessington Cottage—to the beau- 
tiful, perplexed face that he had 
seen on his friend’s photegraph. 
Now he could chase that shadow. 
Fresh from the pillow, 

‘Her eyelids drooping with the weight 

of dreams,’ 

the unknown lady of the picture 
seemed to him lovelier and more 
fascinating than any creature he 
had seen or could conceive. 
Thanks to his literary attention 
to the cat (an animal which he 
detested), he had unexpectedly 
become a landowner and a mil- 
lionaire. He could do what he 
liked. Under such circumstances 
men vary. There are so many 
possible careers. Go into Parlia- 
ment; marry a duke’s daughter ; 
play Lothair or Lothario; build 
a castle in Spain or a railway 
across the Channel; break the 
Ring or the Stock Exchange; ma- 
nage the Opera or win the Derby, 
or start a newspaper that shall 
extinguish the ‘Times.’ So many 
things there are which a millionaire 
can do—or try to do. Launcelot 
pondered over several of them, but 
always returned to his original 
idea—-he would find the lady of 
the photograph. Thus having re- 
solved, he caught the last train to 
town, and slept in a Jermyn Street 
hotel. 
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SOULS IN MUFTL 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


LMOST every one who sees for 
the first time a great man; or 
woman, by your leave; a person 
of whom he has heard much 
and imagined more—a poet, states- 
man, actor, what not—sces some- 
thing for the most part exactly op- 
posite from what he had expected. 
What! that small, nervous, fair- 
haired man, who came skipping 
into the room with no more show 
of dignity than of savagery, he 
the great editor, the famous leader- 
writer whose thunder causes 
monarchs to tremble on their 
thrones, and whose fiery eloquence 
shakes empires to their centre? or 
is said to do so, which comes to the 
same thing. You canscarcely belicve 
it. When you heard his honoured 
name, you expected to see enter 
with a kind of restrained majesty, 
an air of conscious spiritual pomp, 
a Jovian sort of man—a man in 
whose flashing eyes you could 
discern the lightning he knows so 
well how to wield, and whose soul 
was as the soul of a prophet—a 
man whose smallest sayings you 
were prepared to gather up with 
reverent care, like sacramental 
crumbs or the dust of diamonds, 
and from whose lips you hoped to 
learn the fate of nations; and here 
you have a limber, bounding india- 
rubber make of creature who 
laughs in a falsetto, speaks in a 
squeak, talks ostentatious non- 
sense to the prettiest of the silly 
women present, and says nothing 
among men more noteworthy than 
the most unoriginal of sub-editors 
might have uttered. The political 
eagle whose daring glance scans 
thediplomatic heavens, the majestic 
literary lion whose roar reverbe- 
rates through Europe is, in the 
body, nothing more formidable 
than a playful puppy or a chirp- 
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ing stonechat, and his manly soul 
is in a mufti so complete you find 
it difficult to believe it isa dis- 
guise at all. 

This is one shock to 
nerves—one upsetting of 
theory of fitness. Another is in 
that gloomy individual yonder, 
who sits in a corner and blinks, 
but who is looked at by all who 
know him smilingly, as if his very 
presence was provocative of mirth, 
and his moping looks so many 
capital jokes. He is pointed out 
to you as the man, who, given a 
pen in his hand, pours forth wit 
by the folio, and whose written 
humour is, as the widow’s cruse 
of oil, an inexhaustible fund 
which never decreases nor dries 
up by any amount of use or length 
of time. His hard-featured friend 
now talking to him in a gruff 
voice, who looks capable of felory 
and arson, and whose face is as if 
it had been made out of wood 
badly hacked with a blunt knife, 
is the musician whose tender me- 
lodies seem to wrap your soul to 
heaven; that rubicund citizen in 
a frock-coat and thick boots, in 
appearance the model father of 
a family, bald-headed and obese, 
is the modern Catullus whose 
book of poems young ladies may 
not read; that quiet person, scru- 
pulously neat in his attire and 
noticeably languid in manner, is 
the stage buffoon whose ‘gag’ 
keeps the gallery in a roar, and 
whose costume is as notorious for 
its excess as his parts are for their 
breadth; and next to him is a 
comely person inclined to be 
‘ many-fleshed,’ with close-cut hair 
thin at the top, a smooth fresh 
skin, a merry laugh and a roving 
eye, who is the favourite trage- 
dian of the town. How are your 
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gods destroyed! how are all your 
ideas of harmony and the fitness 
of things put to the rout! and how 
does Nature herself seem to have 
given herself over to cheatery, 
and to have entered into a con- 
spiracy for universal human de- 
ception ! 

Nothing is more rare in the 
world of man than to find the 
form and the spirit in accordance, 
and to meet with souls not in mufti. 
The typical poet or artist with 
his turn-down collar and long 
hair floating wildly to the winds, 
his eyes full of fire and frenzy, 
seeing things which ordinary 
mortals do not see, hearing music 
of the spheres to which our grosser 
senses are closed, is a pretty fable 
that every now and then finds an 
exponent more or less exact to the 
ideal; but in general our modern 
poets and artists are very much 
the same in outward appearance 
as other folks, clean linen being 
no longer unknown among them, 
while tailors and barbers have 
their will of them as of their 
less gifted neighbours. And if 
they, the typical poet and artist, 
have abandoned their old habit 
of proclaiming themselves from 
the outside, to whom else shall 
we look? And indeed, the fact 
is as we have said: people are very 
seldom what they seem to be, or 
show what they are. As Nature 
gives mimic forms to helpless crea- 
tures to conceal them from their 
enemies—witness stick and leaf 
insects, and the like—so the soul 
seems to save itself from being 
preyed on by the disguise of a false 
presentment, and the precaution 
ef going about in mufti. Some- 
times the mufti is more beautiful 
than the soul—sometimes less 
so; but almost always, like the 
lapwing, which makes believe to 
have a broken wing, and cries out 
in her grievous hurt, that she may 
lead you away from her nest, 


human nature misleads the ob- 
server by showing signs—of what 
it is not. 

Do you see that bright-eyed 
and demonstrative person—may 
or woman ?—a very dashing, jovial, 
impulsive kind of person—a per- 
son with small square teeth shown 
liberally in a constant smile, with 
bright eyes capable of flashing 
pleasantly, with the frankest, 
blithest, most inconsequent man- 
ner—altogether an artless, self- 
unconscious-looking person, whose 
heart is on his or her sleeve for 
daws to peck at if they come that 
way. You give your trust to that 
person; you open your own heart 
to that great hospitable heart of 
his or hers; you are free to his 
freedom, confidential to her ex- 
pansiveness; you accept the 
private valuation she puts on 
herself, and you take him at his 
own figure: which is a high one. 
You trust him because he says he 
is trustworthy; and you let her 
take possession of you while you 
seem to be receiving her into your 
own being, as was once before 
enacted in that old tale of the 
wooden horse which entered Troy ; 
and you translate your feelings into 
deeds, and do as you are bid, and 
follow as you are led. Who would 
not, with such an artless and trans- 
parent guide? My dear creature, 
you were never more mistaken 
in your life! That impulsive, 
gushing manner affected by your 
friend is the result of the calmest 
and coolest calculation. Every 
trill of that unctuous voice is 
studied; the value of each glance 
of those beaming eyes is known 
and understood; the backward 
fling of the head, the very attitude 
of the hands in that suggestive 
throw which seems to mean, ‘I 
give ’—all is a matter of the most 
consummate art, and the whole 
play means hooking you, if you 
are good for anything when hooked. 
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Another soul of the same type, 
with a difference in the mufti, is 
to be seen in that gay, bright, 
brilliant creature, who is the light 
and life of every company in which 
she finds herself. She is not ex- 
pansive, though her manners, as 
mere manners, are free; yet, when 
you come to think of it, she has told 
you nothing even in the moment 
of her most seeming abandon ; and 
when you remember her conversa- 
tion and get to the spirit of it, as 
one does by memory after the 
dazzle of the personality has 
passed away, you see there was 
neither heart nor enthusiasm, 
neither love nor trust in what she 
said, though she simulated all, 
and simulated well. Her eyes 
were watchful while her laugh 
was loudest, and she was measur- 
ing effects when apparently 
carried away by her own Glan. 
Wearing the disguise of boundless 
hilarity, she is in essence an intri- 
gante—a. woman whose life is 
passed in reducing all her world 
to the state of pawns at chess or 
fragments of a puzzle manipulated 
and fitted according to her will; 
and who thinks to play her life’s 
game with more effect by pretend- 
ing to show her hand when in 
reality she conceals it, keeping 
the triumphant deuce lying perdu 
behind the innocent and dummy 
knave. Admire her if you like, 
but be wary in your trust; for all 
she wants with you is your victi- 
mization if it should happen that 
your victimization would help her ; 
and she verifies that old saying 
about giving a hair of your head 
to One who shall be nameless, 
when he will draw in your whole 
body after it. Be wary also of that 
caressing, creeping, feline little 
lady, who comes stealing up to you 
with her soft step and purring 
manner, and nestles herself into 
your heart and confidence before 
you know where you are. By the 


loadstone of her sympathy she 
draws all your secrets out of you; 
and you, without knowing in the 
least how it has been done, find 
yourself suddenly in the position 
of a sucked orange or a windbag 
pierced. You have put the cord 
round your own neck and yourself 
sharpened the knife that will slay 
you; for in the end that purring 
little lady will betray you, never 
doubt it; and you will find those 
velvet paws of hers have sharp 
claws within théir sheaths, which 
she knows how to use when occa- 
sion and the hourdemand. These 
three are souls of the same kind 
in essence, wearing different dis- 
guises according to temperament ; 
but the base-line on which each is 
built is alike in all; and the name 
of that base-line is Self. 

You are one of a dinner party 
where there are notabilities, certain 
of whom you desire to know; and 
you intimate your wish to your 
good-natured hostess, and expect a 
rich fructification of your desire. 
You are however assigned to a 
quiet, timid-looking woman whose 
name you do not catch; a woman 
who is badly dressed—what the 
French call fagotee ; who speaks in 
a low voice and with evident ner- 
vousness of manner; whose eyes 
are plaintive rather than bright; 
whose air is one of diffidence and 
the consciousness of being sat upon ; 
and who is not particularly ready 
or fluent in her talk. You are 
by no means pleased with your 
hostess’s arrangement, and think 
she might have done better for 
you, knowing your wishes. You 
hold yourself as thrown away, you 
and your chances—you who are 
somebody, and your chances of 
coalescing with another somebody 
—and resent your assignment to 
a good honest body, doubtless, 
given to babies and domesticities, 
as she should be, but a creature 
who is nobody, who could not be 
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entertaining if she tried, and on 
whom your brilliant flashes would 
fall dulled and pale; so you do not 
waste them, but take mental rest 
and are surlily stupid; giving the 
best of yourself to your left-hand 
néighbour, and treating your charge 
as in no respect a shining light, 
nor one to be conciliated or sought 
to be made way with. In fact, you 
snub her with more lofty candour 
than you care to remember after- 
wards. That woman is a writer, 
and wields the most trenchant, 
most unsparing pen of all the tribe. 
She sees through you at a glance, 
the plaintive diffidence of her large 
brown eyes having that power ; and 
when you are airing your preten- 
sions and showing her your con- 
tempt she is taking stock of their 
value, and yours, with a rapidity, 
a cruel accuracy, that would amaze 
you were you to see her mental 
note-book. In her next epic you 
figure photographed to the life; 
and you find, when too late, that 
those large eyes of hers, with their 
steady, quiet gaze, were just two 
picklocks which got your soul out 
of you and examined it all round 
to make capital for herself by it, 
and turned your assumption of su- 
periority and half-condescending, 
half-disgusted patronage to her 
own good account in the future. 

A man comes up to you—a man 
with fair hair, a tender manner, 
a pretty face; you cannot call 
him handsome, he is too small and 
feminine; a soft-looking, girlish 
kind of man, who gives you the 
impression of being able to be 
swayed to the right or the left 
by any one who chose to take the 
trouble of moving him. The only 
things perhaps, that might make 
you doubt the thoroughness of this 
apparent tender flexibility are his 
voice and his eyes when in repose ; 
the one being thin and acrid, the 
other hard and fixed. But you 
must be a keen observer to notice 


these things; and the majority of 
people are not keen observers. 
Save these two indications, that 
man’s mufti is very complete ; and 
when you hear the story of his life 
you lift up your hands in amaze- 
ment, and say, ‘Who would have 
believed it!’ Inflexible and piti- 
less that fair, pretty-faced creature, 
delighting in long sunny, brown 
locks and a sweet, half-pleading 
air, will trample on rights and 
love alike in his ruthless deter- 
mination to carry out his own 
iron-bound will. As a politician 
he is a partisan; as a religionist a 
bigot; as a scholar he is a pedant; 
as a husband he is master; and as 
a father the tyrant of his family; 
but as a creature to look at, he is 
feminine, soft, and gentle. Indeed 
so much so, that the men who do 
not know him are rather disposed 
to laugh at him than not, while the 
women take to him kindly, and the 
stronger among them have quite a 
maternal and protecting feeling to- 
wards the poor dear fellow, and 
treat him as they would treat a 
timid boy or a depressed and un- 
assertive woman. All mufti! that 
acrid voice, and the eye so hard and 
fixed when in repose, the sole rents 
made in the thick disguise in which 
that by no means pliant soul has 
clothed itself. The woman who 
gives her life and happiness into 
his keeping will find that she has 
given herself over to the power of 
one who will rule her with a rod 
of iron not twined round with roses. 
So much for a pleading manner 
and a timid air, in his case also as 
in others. 

A noticeable man is he, that 
handsome fellow leaning in a 
sloping, careless way against the 
doorway between the rooms. He 
is scrupulously dressed, elegant 
in bearing, if an elegance some- 
what stiffened by haughtiness, and 
he is as notorious for his pride 
as for his masculine beauty. He 
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has the air of one who condescends 
to his company; and you never 
see him converse save with the 
notability of the assembly —the 
man who is most highly placed, 
the prettiest woman, or the richest 
heiress. You feel his quiet as- 
sumption of superiority, which is 
unmistakeable, if carefully guarded 
from being aggressively offensive ; 
and you wince under it, though 
you have to submit to it—an airy, 
unsubstantial insolence as it is. 
Heaven help you! That man is 
the meanest thing out; and his 
whole game of life is played with 
loaded dice. He has no more 
sense of honour than he has of 
shame or courage; and his pride 
is only a mask which hides his 
poverty of soul. Gambler and 
bankrupt, he is familiar with every 
wretched expedient by which to 
get the money he squanders on his 
vices when got—a man who, if 
you chose to take him by the 
throat or the beard and publicly 
insult, you might for all the re- 
taliation he would dare to offer. 
But his mufti is pride, condescen- 
sion, unapproachable hauteur ; and 
his small soul swaggers about in 
its stately dress, like a hunch- 
back disguised in cloth of gold, 
whose deformity is not recognisable 
through the splendour of his gar- 
ments. 

Look over to the sofa where sits 
that statuesque and pallid person, 
and watch her speaking with her 
neighbour. See how calmly she 
bears herself, how stiffly, how re- 
strained her speech and manner; 
but watch her closely—note the 
quiver of the upper lip; note the 
close clasp of her fingers, locked 
within each other; lock at the 
covert fire of her downcast eyes— 
eyes which she lowers to hide the 
fire she cannot quench and must 
not show. The world calls her 
cold, uninteresting, perhaps un- 
feeling; but her companion to 
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whom she talks—she with the loud 
voice and the demonstrative man- 
ner, whose cheeks are soon flushed, 
and whose words are torrents of 
large-limbed epithets—her the 
world takes as the embodiment 
of passion, and the enthusiastic 
exponent of a principle. The truth 
between them is, that the sta- 
tuesque woman is slowly con- 
suming away for the fever that 
devours her; that her love, her 
passion, her aspirations, are all 
more than her body can support ; 
while the rose-red gusher knows 
nothing superior to her ease, and 
her large-limbed epithets have no 
more life in them than those wooden 
dolls which squeak when judi- 
ciously pinched in the middle. 
The statuesque woman has been 
brought up in the school of self- 
suppression, and is moreover shy 
and nervous by temperament; the 
gusher has suffered herself to ex- 
pand beyond the limits of her 


“nature, and is not afflicted with 


sensitiveness or spiritual refine- 
ment. But the mufti in which 
both are clothed changes the aspect 
of each soul; and people shrink 
from the one for her coldness, and 
like the other for her warmth—or 
the reverse—reading the case only 
by the misleading label on the out- 
side, and thinking the appearance 
goes all through, like a lump of 
virgin gold. 

Those happy folks who make 
love publicly—after ten years of 
marriage, too—who bill and coo 
in quite a charming fashion before 
an admiring crowd, weep bitter 
tears in secret over the miserable 
failure of their life’s venture. That 
rude joker who sets your teeth on 
edge by his roughness to his wife, 
making you inclined to strike him, 
loves her tenderly, and would not 
hurt her, body or soul, for king- 
doms. He is only wanting in tact 
and refined breeding, not in the 
honestest, the most devoted love. 
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That shy woman who blushes 
and looks at you with bended face, 
and pretty eyes raised with the 
most delicious tenderness, is the 
coldest coquette of her society. 
She has no pity for any one, and 
breaks hearts with no more ruth 
than children break their: toys; 
human affections indeed being to 
her mere playthings wherewith to 
amuse herself in idle moments. 
That solemn man with the wise 
eyebrows is a born fool who can- 
not write good English ; that awk- 
ward, boyish-looking fellow who 
stammers is the rising genius of 
the day; yon dowdy henwife is 
the great advocate of woman’s 
rights, and has pluck enough to 
face a shrieking crowd ; that harm- 
less-looking, beardless individual 
once superintended a massacre ; 
and the laughing, rosy-gilled jester, 
keeping his own side of the table 
in a roar, is a judge who this 
morning put on the black cap, and 
shed tears as he ordered a human 
being to execution. 


So we go on, all of us wearing 
mufti more or less of excellent 
device, of beautiful appearance, of 
efficient disguise; but none of us 
thoroughly concealed, yet none of 
us thoroughly transparent, if, in- 
stead of mufti, Nature has sent our 
souls into the world with no more 
disguise than a gauze scarf across 
their brows. However thin it may 
be, there is still the gauze, and 
shadows and folds make this part 
dark and that part relatively opaque. 
No soul that lives stands out with- 
out any disguise whatsoever; and 
if it did what would the world be 
like, if the Palace of Truth became 
a reality, and men and women 
could be read like open books? 
Good for some things, it would be 
evil for others; and, on the whole, 
until the time comes when lambs 
and lions lie down together, we 
must consent to take the human 
soul as permanently dwelling in 
mufti, and use our wits for the 
clever penetration of the disguise. 
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A FEW LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE BRIDGES, QUAYS, GATES, 
AND CHURCHES OF PARIS. 


ROM our floating fort in the 
cloudless air, high above 
the gilt dome of the Invalides, 
we look down on the once gay 
city as on a huge chess-board, 
of which the Louvre, Notre Dame, 
the Hotel de Ville, and the Pan- 
theon are the chief pieces. 

At the Pont Neuf we pluck our 
first tradition quick, for who knows 
how long it will be before the 
Prussian shells descend and per- 
haps snap asunder some of those 
twenty-four stone chains that at 
present bind together the two 
banks of the Seine? It was in 


the troublous days of the League 
that the Pont Neuf was built 
and christened by a name that 
has from time become somewhat 
unsuitable; and Henry IIL, one of 
the chief murderers at the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, began this 
bridge as a means of access to the 
Faubourg St. Germain, which was 
then springing up a rich and 
pleasant quarter, and Henry IV. 
completed it. Those stone masks 
of fauns and satyrs seem for ever 
sardonically grinning at the grim 
Dances of Death that have passed 
over here century after century 
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jingling and gambolling, a cease- 
less procession on their way from 
the revel to the catacomb; Henry 
IV. and his Belle Gabrielles, 
Richelieu his generals and his 
courtiers, Louis XIV. and his 
marshals, Louis XV. and his ronés, 
Louis XVI. with his Swiss and 
Austrians, Robespierre and the 
Red Caps, Napoleon and the Old 
Guard, the restored Bourbons 
and the men of the unimprov- 
able old régime, and all to disap- 
pear one by one in those dark 
vaults that lie below the laughing 
crowds of Paris. This bridge that 
the miserable son of the Me- 
dici, attended by his ‘ minions,’ 
his painted ladies, his dogs, mon- 
keys, and parroquets, came to see 
rising from the river, was the 
scene of a wild and fatal adven- 
ture in the days of Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

Soon after the war of the Fronde, 
when a ground-swell of licentious 
lawlessness still agitated Paris, it 
was often the custom of the young 
gallants after a revel to station 
themselves for a frolic on the Pont 
Neuf and rob the passengers. The 
reckless young rake-hells found a 
pleasure in defying the Exempt’s 
guards and rousing the rage of 
quiet citizens. If now and then 
one of their band did receive his 
quietus from a rapier regardless 
of rank, the joke was only the 
more appreciated. The young 
cutpurses had probably never 
read Shakspere, or they would 
have pleaded Prince Hal and his 
pranks on Gadshill as a fitting 
precedent. At the worst it was 
only a cool month in the Bastille 
or Vincennes: for the ladder at the 
Greve gibbet was seldom trodden by 
noble feet. One night a specially 
mad party stopped on the Pont 
Neuf, and, no whit deterred by the 
fresh night air from the river, 
resolved to turn highwaymen for 
half an hour. No lanterns of 


the guard were moving near: 
if a great gilt coach came by, sur- 
rounded by too large an escort, 
they would let it pass; but no man 
on foot was to cross the bridge 
without leaving his cloak. If any 
one should be hotbrained enough 
to want to fight to prevent a tri- 
fling loss he might fight; there 
were half a dozen swords ready 
enough to cross with his. Two of 
the most drunken of the band of im- 
promptu thieves preferred to climb 
upon the bronze horse, and, aided 
by the metal reins, to clamber on 
to the neck of the very quiet ani- 
mal and ride there in front of the 
bare-headed bluff old hero of 
Ivry, who sat calm and stony in 
the moonlight, his head uncovered, 
his armour silvered by the magic 
light, the bridle in one hand, a 
general’s truncheon in the other. 
Grand old Commendatore! heedless 
of such Don Juans, grimly he 
stared, and all the clash of swords 


‘and tipsy laughter moved him 


not. Presently some quiet bour- 
geois strolled. by; in a moment 
they found their cloaks plucked 
from their necks, and flushed 
mocking faces and _ glittering 
swords outbraving their feeble 
opposition. At length down came 
the City Archers (those gallant fel- 
lows whom Moliére’s Polichinelle 
frightened by making a noise like 
the pop of a gun), tumbled in a 
mass on the mad roysterers, and 
by blows of staff and sword drove 
them away headlong. But the 
Comte de Rochefort and the Che- 
valier de Rieux, the rioters on 
the bronze horse, were not so 
fortunate: trying to scramble 
down and join their fellows, the 
reins of the king’s horse, being 
mere ribbons of metal, broke— 
the Chevalier fell heavily on the 
pavement, and was picked up by 
the archers stunned and bruised. 
The Count was then helped igno- 
miniously down, and with his 
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groaning friend thrust into the 
Chitelet. Cardinal Mazarin looked 
very black at these offenders, al- 
though the Duke of Orleans had 
been one of the number, and 
seized the opportunity to chastise 
the unruly gallants of the city, 
and to read the sons of Belial, 
‘ flushed with insolence and wine,’ 
a sharp lesson. He was King of 
France then, in fact, and no on 
dare say him nay. The two 
young men, tried for robbery, 
had a very narrow escape of 
going up a very disagreeable 
flight of stairs; and the 889 
Archers of: Paris rejoiced greatly 
at the blow dealt to all gentle- 
men ‘drunk and disorderly,’ who 
drew their swords on honest 
guardians of the night. 

But we should not conclude 
our story of the gallants with 
whom the Duke of Buckingham, 
Charles’ favourite, may have 
quaffed, without first mentioning 
that the present statue is not the 
one upon which the Count and 
Chevalier rode. There have been 
several equestrian statues of 
Henry IV. on the Pont Neuf. 
The first horse was the work of 
that skilful sculptor John of Bo- 
logna, Michael Angelo’s pupil. It 
was originally intended to mount 
a statue of Ferdinand, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, erected by him- 
self to his own memory; but the 
duke dying and being less appre- 
ciated by his subjects than by 
himself, the horse remained with- 
out a rider. Cosmo IL, the suc- 
cessor of the projector, tired of 
the royal toy, gave it to Marie 
de Medici, and it was shipped 
at Leghorn for la belle France. 
The unlucky vessel, however, 
running ashore on some part of the 
Norman coast, plump down to 
the bottom of the sea went Fer- 
dinand’s bronze horse, to the 
terror of the soles and the asto- 
nishment of the lobsters. A year 


the horse remained in that great 
bath, then it was fished up 
and forwarded to Havre, and 
from thence to Paris. The 
first stone of the marble pedestal 
was laid by Louis XIIL, with 
great ceremony, in June, 1614. 
Again the horse waited for its 
tardy rider. At last Dupré com- 
pleted a statue of the bluff and 
gallant king, clad in armour, as 
when he led the van at Ivry, and 
holding a truncheon in one hand, 
as when at Arque he pointed 
to the flying squadrons of the 
Guise. Cardinal Richelieu, in 
1655, put the king at lagt on the 
bronze saddle of his patient and 
giant steed. On an August night 
in 1787 the partisans of the Par- 
liament, which had delighted the 
people by refusing to register some 
oppressive taxes, assembled on the 
Pont Neuf and obliged the pas- 
sengers to salute the statue 
of Henri Quatre; in the fol- 
lowing year, during the same effer- 
vescence, the people crowned the 
head of the statue with flowers 
and ribbons; in 1789 the bronze 
king, still a favourite, was deco- 
rated with the national cockade— 
an act which claimed him as a 
recruit against the Austrians; and 
in 1790 the people had concerts 
and dances round their favourite 
statue, In 1792 the people, grown 
wilder and madder, threw down 
the figure, to show their con- 
tempt for even the best of kings. 
What became of the mass of bronze 
we do not know; probably it was 
melted into some of those cannon 
with which Bonaparte struck 
down Prussia, dumbfoundered 
Austria, silenced Egypt, and 
harassed England. That unim- 
provable gourmet Louis XVIII. 
raised the present statue, on his 
return from twenty years’ exile. 
It cost 887,860 francs. Forty 
oxen dragged the 50,000 pounds 
weight of metal and the carriage 
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the two miles from the studio to 
the Pont Neuf; and besides the 
patient beasts it required the 
voluntary aid of some thousands 
of impatient Parisians. Bonaparte 
had laid by several million francs 
in order to raise a granite column 
200 feet high on the spot where 
the statue now stands; but this 
scheme, like that of the in- 
vasion of England, he never 
satisfactorily carried out. 

The Pont des Arts, a foot-pas- 
senger bridge built in 1804, boasts 
also a tradition of Henry IV., that 
eminently national monarch on 
whom Mars and Venus so pecu- 
liarly smiled. A short time after 
the peace of Vervins Henry IV., 
returning from hunting, plainly 
dressed, and attended only by two 
or three gentlemen, passed the 
Seine by the ferry which the Pont 
des Arts superseded. The king, in 
his usual hearty way, asked the 
ferryman what people thought of 
the peace, 

‘Ma foi!’ said the boatman, turn- 
ing, and shrugging his shoulders, 
‘I know nothing about this belle 
paix. All Ll know is, there aretaxes 
on everything, even on this miser- 
able boat; and I can hardly 
live.’ 

‘ But does not the king intend 
to diminish the taxes now?’ said 
the king, as nearly winking as a 
king can wink to his courtiers. 

‘Oh! the king is a bon gargon 
enough,’ replied the ferryman; ‘ but 
he has a mistress who must havo 
so many fine dresses and so many 
trinkets ; passe encore, if she loved 
him alone; but she has other lovers 
to share her caresses.’ 

Henry IV., amused at this, sent 
the next day for the ferryman, and 
made him repeat to the duchess 
of Beaufort (‘ La Belle Gabrielle’) 
all that he had said, The Duchess, 
frowning at the frightened fellow, 
wished to have him punished. 

‘Ma belle, vous étes folle,’ said 


the king, playing with her sap- 
phire necklace. ‘ This is merely a 
poor devil whose poverty makes 
him sour. He shall have his boat 
for nothing in future ; and then, I 
am convinced, he will shout as long 
as he lives, “ Vive Henri!— Vive 
Gabrielle!” ’ 

Yes, with all his faults Henri 
Quatre’s was a fine nature. 

Perhaps before we can record 
these traditions, the pioneer’s erow- 
bar -has undermined the Pont 
Royale, that joins the Quai de 
Louvre to the Quai d’Orsay. This 
bridge was built in Mazarin’s time, 
to replace the rude wooden struc- 
ture of a cowkeeper, who had a 
field near; and the original ferry 
here crossed to the Rue de Bac 
(bac is the old word for barque). 
The bridge has been christened a 
dozen times, according to national 
caprices of the moment. It was first 
the Pont Barbier, from the original 
name of the wooden bridge; then 


the Pont Sainte Anne, from Anne 


of Austria; next the Pont des 
Tuileries, or the Red Bridge. When 
Louis XIV. turned it to stone, in 
1688, it was called the Pont Royal. 
The Jacobites named it the Pont 
National and Pont de la Repub- 
lique. Bonaparte christened it 
again the Tuileries Bridge after 
the Restoration. In 1792 the 
Red Caps planted a cannon here 
to scour the river-side of the 
Tuileries; and the mark of one 
of the shot was long visible be- 
tween two of the windows (once, 
no doubt, bristling with musket- 
barrels) of the Pavilion of Flora. 
There is another revolutionary 
anecdote connected with the Pont 
Royal. When the detestable and 
hideous Marat was acquitted by 
the criminal tribunal, before 
which he had been accused by the 
Convention, the populace rushed to 
earry the wretch in triumph over 
the Pont Royal, for he seemed a 
god to them, poor creatures! 
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‘Don’t carry me,’ said the horrid 
man with the bandaged head ; ‘ you 
might let me fall, like so many 
others that the people have carried 
in triumph.’ 

That fine old soldier Catinat 
was very fond of coming early 
every morning to the Pont Royal 
for the view. He used to say, 
‘I have seen nothing so beautiful 
in all the countries I have tra- 
versed.’ 

A curious aceident occurred in 
Richelieu’s time on the Pont de la 
Cité, the link between the Isle de 
la Cité and the Isle Saint Louis. 
In 1634, when parish feasts, with 
pompous processions, were com- 
mon, the Church consecrating 
them with crosses, thuribles, and 
sacred banners, three parishes met 
to celebrate a jubilee at the same 
time in jostling and angry compe- 
tition and confusion on this bridge. 
Each of these processions was eager 
to arrive first at Notre Dame. The 
crosses and banners pressed for- 
ward; the men battled and strug- 
gled; the result was that the railing 
of the bridge suddenly gave way 
with a crash in two places. Twenty 
persons were drowned, and forty 
others were seriously wounded. 

The Pont Notre Dame had been 
the scene of a still more dangerous 
accident in October, 1499. The 
bridge was lined with two rows of 
wooden houses, sixty in number. 
The Paris Corporation neglecting 
to repair these gable-ended struc- 
tures, they became very ruinous. 
A master carpenter, who predicted 
the very day they would fall, was 
sent to prison by a magistrate 
to whom he told his fears. But 
the President of the Parliament, 
hearing of the prediction, instantly 
despatched orders to all the in- 
habitants to leave, and placed 
guards at both ends to stop pas- 
sengers. Very soon great fissures 
appeared in the pavement, and the 
walls and the bridge fell with a 


tremendous crash, burying some 
of the inhabitants who were re- 
luctant to leave their riches. The 
river was, for the time, blocked; and 
the water rising carried off several 
washerwomen who were beating 
clothes, after their wont, on the 
shore. The new bridge, built by 
Jean Joconde, a Franciscan friar, 
was completed on a July evening, 
1507 (Louis XI); and on the 
last stone of the sixth arch being 
lowered on its bed of wet mortar, 
the chroniclers tell us the excited 
people shouted ‘ Noel!’ and trum- 
pets and clarions sounded ‘ par 
long espace de temps.’ One more 
anecdote of the Pont de Notre 
Dame, and we will pass on to 
another bridge before we get over- 
taken by a shot from a Krupp gun. 
Perefixe relates that as Henry IV. 
was riding over this‘ bridge after 
the Peace of Vervins, which ended 
his long and bloody war with 
Spain and the League, the Spanish 
ambassador, who was by the side 
of Henry, expressed his astonish- 
ment at the crowd which jostled 
and pressed so that there was 
scarcely room to pass. Henry re- 
plied, in his gallant, gasconading 
way— 

‘Sir, this is nothing. You should 
see them during a battle; they 
crowd round me then a great deal 
more.’ 

The. verses of two well-known 
poets adorned this bridge. Be- 
neath one of the arches was a 
quibbling distich by Sannazaro, 
the friend of Bembo. On a tablet 
of black marble, on one side of 
the bridge, are verses by Santeuil, 
that graceful writer of Latin verse, 
whose death St. Simon attributed 
to the great Condé having, in fun, 
dropped some Spanish snuff into 
his champagne glass. The verses 
had the honour of being trans- 
lated by Corneille; but the great 
poet quite missed the elegant turn 
of the first four lines: 
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*Seguana cum primum regine allabitur 
urbi 
Tardat precipites ambitiosus aquas ; 
Captus amore loci, cursam obliviscitur, 
anceps 
Quo fiuat, et dulces nectit in urbe 
moras.” 


The Pont au Change boasts of 
no anecdotes; but its topograph- 
ical history is not uninteresting. 
The original bridge was called 
the Pont aux Colombes, because 
pigeons were sold there. It was 
then rebuilt, and, from the mills 
upon it, was named the Pont aux 
Meuniers; but the jar and con- 
cussion of these mills eventually 
destroyed the bridge, which fell 
suddenly in 1596 (Henry IV.), when 
many persons were drowned. A 
captain of the City Archers, named 
Marchand, eager for immortality, 
rebuilt the bridge on condition that 
it should bear his name. This 
bridge was destroyed by fire in 
1621 (Louis XIII). Close to it 
stood, from early times, Le Grand 
Pont, on which bridge Louis VII. 
compelled all money-changers to 
live. The Grand Pont was several 
times injured by ice and inunda- 
tions, and was at last destroyed by 
the same fire that swept away its 
neighbour, the Pont Marchand. 
Over the Pont au Change, which 
faces the Grand ChAtelet and the 
end of the Rue St. Denis, French 
kings and queens always passed 
on their public entries into Paris. 
In 1389, when Isabella of Bavaria, 
the consort of that crazed king, 
Charles VL, made her entry into 
Paris, an acrobat of those simple 
times came sliding down a rope 
from one of the towers of Notre 
Dame, and placed a crown upon 
the head of the fair-haired German 
fraulein. On Sundays and fétes 
birdeatchers were allowed to sell 
birds upon this bridge; on con- 
dition that they would club to- 
gether and let two hundred dozen 
birds fly at the moment when any 
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French king or queen passed over 
the bridge in procession. 

The tradition of the Pont St. 
Michel carries us back to the blood- 
* boltered’ day of St. Bartholomew. 
The bridge, which Charles V. set 
all the idlers and vagabonds of 
the city to rebuild, was partly de- 
stroyed by that great thaw in 1616 
which followed the great frost that 
had destroyed a thousand of the 
guards who escorted Louis XIII. 
and his Spanish bride from Bor- 
deaux to Paris. Unhappy couple! 
the omen was a true one. Close 
by this bridge, at the end of the 
Rue Git le Coeur, was a small 
palace, which amorous Francis I. 
built to be near the hotel of his 
mistress, Anne de Pisselen, the 
Duchesse d’Etampes. The bathing- 
room of the yoluptuous lady after- 
wards became a stable, and the bed- 
chamber of Francis I. the kitchen 
of a hatter. The Hotel d’Her- 
cule, a palace given by Louis XII. 
to his chancellor Duprat, stood be- 
tween the Pont St. Michel and the 
Pont Neuf. The chancellor’s grand- 
son, the proud and intriguing 
Seigneur de Nantouillet, Provost 
of Paris, annoyed all the court of 
Charles IX. by his boast that he had 
affronted more crowned heads than 
any one in Europe, and that he 
cared for none of them. To revenge 
the pride of this parvenu, the King 
of Navarre (Henry IV.), the Duc 
d’Anjou, and the Duc de Guise, 
one day sent word to Nantouillet 
that they would come at a certain 
hour and sup with him. In spite 
of all excuses they came, and after 
a noisy revel their attendants 
sacked the house, and threw the 
plate, dishes, and furniture out of 
window. The President of the 
Parliament threatened the young 
king that he would make ‘a Star 
Chamber matter’ of this; but the 
king replied, warningly— 

*No, no, do not take that 
trouble; but tell Nantouillet that 
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he will fall in with people too 
strong for him if he attempts to 
obtain justice for what has been 
done.’ 

Soon after this a more impulsive 
person took a still more disagree- 
able revenge on the imprudent 
Nantouillet — Mademoiselle de 
Rieux, the ‘leman’ of the Duc 
d’Anjou, a woman ‘belle comme 
les amours, vive et fiere comme 
une Bretonne,’ was one day cur- 
vetting her horse along the Quai 
de l’Ecole, when she suddenly 
espied the detested Nantouillet as 
large as life, and strutting in some 
civic procession at the head of his 
archers. The haughty woman 
could not resist this. She instantly 
rode at him, broke through his 
guards, threw him down, and 
trampled him under the feet of 
her horse. And, after all, Nan- 
touillet got off cheap, for this 
same bella Imperia, extolled by the 
not very particular Brantome, had 
once killed a lover of whom she 
was jealous with her own hand. 
It was at the Pont de Michel, 
persons interested in Paris tra- 
ditions should remember, that the 
ardent patriots of 1848, fighting 
for their imaginary republic, formed 
their most terrible and scientific 
barricade. Devised, probably, by 
old soldiers, it was framed of tim- 
ber, so interwoven as to enable the 
insurgents through loopholes to 
maintain a terrible cross fire; it 
was at last blown in pieces by 
cannon, and its defenders shot and 
bayoneted. 

The Pont de Concorde, finished 
in 1770, the year before Mira- 
beau’s death, the year before the 
storm, is interesting for this 
fact, not generally known, that it 
contains many stones from the 
wicked old Bastille, and so espe- 
cially marks the epoch of its 
erection. 

The Pont de Jena, once called 
the Pont des Invalides, that out- 


lying bridge lying beneath the 
Trocadero (once the garden of a 
convent), was finished in 1813. 
When the Prussians came to Paris 
last (in 1814) they were furious 
at this record of their great defeat, 
and their pioneers had already dug 
holes for the powder that was to 
blow the fine arches into ‘ smither- 
eens,’ or rather into the Champ 
de Mars, when the cold, steadfast 
duke forbade the mean and use- 
less revenge; and placing a guard 
of his men there, implied that he 
would not allow it, whatever hap- 
pened. Blucher, grinding his teeth, 
and swearing, like the, vicious, 
cruel old trooper he was, at last 
sullenly gave way, on condition 
that the name of the bridge should 
be changed. But it did not re- 
main changed: it is Jena still. 
We shall see what Prussian powder 
does this time. 

The thirty-three quays of Paris 
are 12,000 toises long, or nearly 
15 English miles,—their origin 
dates back to the early time of 
Philippe le Bel (contemporary of 
our two first Edwards), for the 
frequent inundations of the Seine, 
which in winter rises 10 or 12 
feet beyond its usual level, always 
required strong curbs, The first 
terrace, from the Convent des Au- 
gustins to the Tour de Nesle, was 
planted with willows. Louis XIII. 
built more quays, and Louis XIV., 
always grand in these matters of 
civic adornment (like most des- 
pots), planned even more than he 
built, while Bonaparte, as great 
a lawgiver and adorner of cities 
as he was a conqueror, spent up- 
wards $f twelve million francs in 
doing for Paris what we poor imi- 
tators, sixty years after, have just 
done for poor old London. 

London sold her gates in 1760; 
Louis XIV., proudly disdainful 
of all enemies, turned his into 
triumphal arches, boastful, vain 
erections, only too symbolical of 
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a nation so often posing itself 
pictorially for the admiration of 
the universe. On the Are de 
Triomphe de St. Antoine Louis 
XIV. was first called ‘le Grand.’ 
The gate was pulled down in 1778. 
The Arc du Tréne, at the end of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, was so 
called from a magnificent throne 
erected here, at the expense of the 
city, in 1660, the year that Charles 
Ti. was restored. Upon this throne 
Louis XTV. and his queen, Maria 
Theresa, soon after their marriage, 
received public homage and the 
oath of allegiance from their 
subjects. Colbert, that prime 
minister whom Mazarin had be- 
queathed to the young king, pro- 
posed to erect a triumphal arch on 
the spot—an arch worthy of Titus 
or of Constantine—to celebrate an 
event so auspicious to France. 
Perrault’s design was as magnifi- 
cent as money could purchase for 
the pseudo hero. He proposed a 
mass of masonry 146 feet broad 
and 150 feet high, pierced by three 
arches and ornamented with a 
range of Corinthian columns, in 
pairs, like the colonnade of the 
Louvre. There were to be bas- 
reliefs and medallions of battles, 
a socle with slaves and trophies, 
and, to crown all, an attic with a 
pedestal and an equestrian statue 
of the lover of Madame Montespan. 
The first stone was laid in 1670; 
but the work outlasting the grand 
monarch’s caprice (‘ desinit in pis- 
cem’), it was basely finished in 
plaster; and on the great man’s 
not much lamented decease the 
regent, the undutiful nephew of 
Louis, circa 1716, ordered the 
whole cumbrous. monument of 
foolish waste and criminal am- 
bition to be pulled down. 

The original gate of St. Denis 
was built by that untoward youth 
Charles IX., but the present pom- 
pous arch, the work of Blondel, 
in 1672, was intended to record 


the victories of Louis XIV. That 
frightened woman beside the dead 
lion is Holland, that astonished 
man with the rudder is the Rhine 
(who is astonished now, Messieurs 
les Parisiens?). Turn your eyes up- 
wards, and you see Louis on horse- 
back, crossing the Rhine ; and that 
bas-relief on the other side repre- 
sents the taking of Maestricht. 
The campaign it records was al- 
most as swift a harvest of victory 
as the campaign of Sedan. The 
boastful inscription, disdainful of 
the modesty of true heroism, 
says :— 

* Quod selus vix sexaginta 

Rhenum, Wahalim, Mosam, Isalam, 

superavit 
Subjecit provincias tres 

Cepit urbes munitas quadraginta,’ &c. 
These inscriptions, so offensive to 
those sensitive people, the Dutch, 
were effaced during the Revolu- 
tion, but restored in 1807 by a 
man who did not very much care 
whose foot he trod upon. The old 
inscription on this gate, by San- 
teuil, is turned with a brevity 
and elegance worthy of Walter 
Savage Landor. The poet alludes 
to the Fontaine de Ponceau hard 
by: 
*‘Nympha triumphalem sublimi fornice 

portam 
Admirata, suis garrula plaudit aquas.’ 


The old gate of St. Denis, that 
Blondel pulled down, was asso- 
ciated with almost every royal and 
civic procession in French history. 
Kings sluggish and vigorous, kings 
wise and simple, kings pacific and 
kings warlike, entered Paris, the 
fair city, through this gate, ac- 
cording to Parisian custom from 
time immemorial. In those simple 
and evil days, when costume was 
gorgeous and many-coloured, these 
processions were sights worthy of 
Doré’s pencil and Rossetti’s colour. 
The streets were adorned with ta- 
pestry and striped silks; from the 
windows hung flowered brocades 
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stiff with gold and silver. The air 
was scented with the perfumed 
water and the spiced wine that ran 
from the street fountains ; for while 
Burgundy flowed from some, others 
ran with milk. The deputies of 
the six companies carried in state 
their canopy of gold tissue, and 
then followed them the motley 
mummers of the companies of 
trades, representing in quaint pa- 
geantry the seven mortal sins, the 
seven cardinal virtues, or shadow- 
ing forth in rude allegory the 
pains of death, the torture of pur- 
gatory, the pangs of hell, and the 
joys of paradise. At certain dis- 
tances rough orchestras piped and 
drummed, while on portable stages 
the earnest though rude actors 
whom Victor Hugo has described 
roused popular devotion by repre- 
senting such scenes from the Old 
and New Testament as the sacri- 
fice of Abraham, the combat of 
David and Goliath,’ the Last 
Supper, or the shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks. The city gates 
were special halting- places for 
these scenes, which Holbein in his 
day studied so keenly. 

When Isabella of Bavaria en- 
tered Paris there was at the 
Painters’ Gate (as the Porte St. 
Denis was then called) a canvas 
sky, with clouds and gilt stars, 
above which appeared the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
surrounded by angels, and seated 
in majesty; the angels being, in- 
deed, no angels, but chorister boys 
from St. Denis and Notre Dame; 
two of these descended as the 
queen’s sumptuous litter passed, 
and placed on the head of the 
young bride a rich crown of gold, 
sparkling with precious stones, 
and as they placed it they sang 

‘Dame enclose entre fleurs de lys 

Reine étes vous de Paradis 


De France et de tout le pays 
Nous remontons en Paradis.’ 


And so they pulled up the rosy 


and rejoicing angels again into the 
canvas clouds. 

Charles VI. was anxious to see 
his wife enter Paris, yet etiquette 
forbade him; at last, in his 
impatience, he said to Lavoisy, his 
favourite— 

‘ Lavoisy, get on my good horse, 
and I will get up behind you, and 
we will in disguise both go and see 
the entry of my wife.’ 

The king and his favourite ac- 
cordingly went, and reached the 
Chatelet just in time to see the 
glittering cavalcade pass. The 
crowd was great there, and the 
rabble pressing, the sergens beat 
them back with thick sticks; and 
of these blows the king and 
Lavoisy, eager to get nearer the 
litter, had their full share. The 
adventure was told at night at 
the Louvre; and the dames and 
demoiselles were amused at the 
recital. The king himself, rubbing 
his shoulders as he told the story, 
laughed heartily, so great was 
his condescension. The next day 
a great train of bourgeois came 
to the palace and presented the 
king with golden vases and jewels. 

‘Trés cher et noble sire,’ said 
the men in the furred gowns, 
kneeling as they spoke, ‘les bour- 
geois de la ville de Paris vous 
presentent ces joyaux.’ 

To which commendably brief 
speech the gracious monarch re- 
plied, with much more condescen- 
sion than monarchs now display— 

‘Grand merci, bonnes gens; il 
sont moult beaux et riches.’ 

The same citizens then went to 
the queen; and two maskers, 
dressed one as a bear, and the 
other as a unicorn, offered the 
bride still richer presents, which 
she (singularly enough) also gra- 
ciously accepted. 

At the entry of Louis XL, in 
1462, with Balafre, Galcotte, and 
Quentin Durward at his back, 
there were scantily-dressed maidens 
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representing syrens in front of the 
Fontaine de Ponceau. ‘ Lesquelles 
en faisant voir leur beau sein, 
chantoient de petit motets et ber- 
gerettes,’ amid shouts of ‘ Noel!’ 
from the jostling rabble. How 
racy and nervous the’ French of 
the time of Commines was! On 
this gate of St. Denis in 1830 the 
Red insurgents fought like furies 
against the soldiers of the bigot 
Charles X. ; and all round the gate 
seethed the fiercest of the Repub- 
licans in June, 1844. 

The Porte St. Martin may fur- 
nish much work to the Prussian 
pioneers, if wily Bismarck chooses 
to be ungenerous in his revenge; 
for this gate is also a vaunting 
arch of triumph, erected in 1674 
by the indefatigable Blondel, to 
record victory over the Ger- 
mans and the capture of Lim- 
burg. Between the consols of the 
entablature still shines out, though 
in a dim and not very satisfactory 
way, the sun, the emblem of Louis 
XIV. One of the bas-reliefs, with 
Louis as Hercules, treading on 
dead bodies, records the conquest 
of Franche-Comté. In erecting the 
Porte St. Bernard, by the Tournelle, 
the architectural flatterer of that 
most fallible maintainer of divine 
right, Louis XTV., fooled the Grand 
Monarch to the top of his bent. 
In bas-relief on this arch, Louis 
XIV. appeared as a Grecian hero 
(save the mark!) arrayed in a cas- 
cade of wig, whose curls streamed 
down upon his shoulders. To this 
remarkable personage sea- gods 
were offering presents, which the 
hero in the wig not caring for, 
generously passes to a supplicant 
woman kneeling at his gracious feet. 
On a second bas-relief, Louis of 
the Dragonnades appeared stand- 
ing on the stern of an impossible 
craft, which was pushed forward 
by naiads and tritons. The arches 
of this huge mass of permanent 
flattery being narrow and inter- 


fering with the traffic of the 
faubourg, were ruthlessly pulled 
down in 1792—a year when many 
such relics of national folly were 
‘ going by the board.’ 

The Are de l’Etoile, so nobly 
placed that we forget the crimes 
of its founder, may be spared by 
even the most vindictive Prussian, 
for it chiefly records the great vic- 
tory of Austerlitz. The blood of 
15,000 Austrians and Russians 
had to be spilt before those stones 
could be cemented by the great 
conqueror. It was scarcely built 
before a daughter of a nation 
whose defeat it perpetuates passed 
under it. When Marie Louise 
entered Paris, the arch, still un- 
finished, was covered with painted 
canvas, and represented it in its full 
bloom. The difficulties of getting 
a solid foundation for such a mass 
of masonry were so great, that 
eight years’ labour was expended 
upon it. It was not finally com- 
pleted till 1836; and it represents 
a sum wasted of 417,812/.—so ex- 
pensive is national vanity. The 
victories of Aboukir, Austerlitz, 
and Arcola were supplemented by 
Louis Philippe, who employed 
Baron Marochetti to insert the royal 
pear-shaped head behind Du- 
mouriez in the battle of Gemappes. 
Pradier, the greatest man employed 
on the arch, executed the figure of 
Fame for a spandril of the main 
arch. The thirty shields on the 
attic above the entablature, be- 
ginning with Valmy and ending 
with Ligny, represent, it may be 
roughly computed, the death and 
agonies of some two million men, 
and more suffering than twenty 
generations could have experienced 
in times of peace. The true orna- 
ments for these Louis Quatorze 
and Bonaparte arches and columns 
were skulls and cross-bones; and 
it is a pity they do not grin at and 
mock us from every ledge and 
cornice. 
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In this article we can scarcely 
crowd even one of the churches of 
Paris. The mere legends and anec- 
dotes growing like hideous fungi 
on the stones of Notre Dame would 
fill a volume. We can, however, 
gather here and there one or two 
for our hortus siccus, and place 
them between the leaves of this 
magazine. A Roman temple to 
Jove, or some Gallic deity, was 
the first religious structure on the 
site of Nétre Dame; then arose 
a church to St. Stephen, which a 


son of Clovis repaired and dedi- 
cated to our Lady. In pagan 
times when the sailors of the 
Seine (Nauta Parisie) worshipped, 
there was a temple to Isis where 
the church of St. Germain de Pres 
now stands, a temple to Mererry in 
the Rue de Jacques, a temple to 
Cybele near St. Eustache, and, 
ominously enough, a temple to 
Mars on Montmartre. But we will 
revisit Notre Dame in our third 
chapter. 





NOW AND EVER. 


A what you will, my own and only Love; 
For, to love’s service true, 
Your least wish sways me as from worlds above, 
And I yield all to you, 
Who are the only She, 
And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


— Yet some things e’en to thee I cannot yield! 
As that one gift, by which 


On the still morning in the woodside field 
Thou mad’st existence rich, 


? 


Who wast the only She, 


And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


We had talk’d long; and then a silence came ; 
And in the topmost firs 

To his nest the white dove floated like a flame : 
And my lips closed on hers 
Who was the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


Since when my heart lies by her heart,—nor now 
Could I ’twixt hers and mine, 

Nor the most love-skill’d Angel, choose,—So thou 
In vain wouldst ask for thine ! 
— Who art the only She, 

And, in one girl, all womanhood to me. 


F, T. PALGRAVE. 


























T always strikes me that there is 
a certain want of catholicity in 
the way in which men, and even 
Cambridge men, speak and write of 
the University of Cambridge. There 
is the undergraduate point of view, 
certainly a very cheerful and pic- 
turesque one, and the point of 
view of the tourist or philosopher, 
and the don’s point of view. These 
views have their sub-varieties, as 
the undergrad may be of the read- 
ing or feeding sort, and as the don 
may be a resident don, or is one 
who has only gained his academic 
position as a stepping-stone to 
political or professional advance- 
ment. Then there is this disad- 
vantage about the numerous de- 
scribers of Cambridge, that if a 
man belongs to the present hour 
he can hardly do justice to many 
varied aspects that must be tested 
by the experience of years; and if 
you belong to the hour that is 
long past and spent, you are lost 
among the new edifices, the new 
examinations, new class lists, new 
kinds of students, new names, new 
‘forms,’ good or bad, of every de- 
scription. Now I think I have 
something to say about Cambridge, 
and I shall at least try to say it from 
an appreciative and catholic point 
of view. One might do so in any 
one of various styles. There is 
the academical style, in which you 
may go, after German fashion, 
into the fundamental idea of a 
university, its modes of meeting 
the wants of the day and satisfy- 
ing political opinion; there is the 
gently satirical mode, in which, 
under some flimsy veil, you may 
lash existing defects and extant 
objectionable personages; there is 
the topographical and archzxolo- 
gical way, in which you may count 
upall the old pictures, the plate, the 
charters, chartularies, lands and 
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messuages; there is the historical 
way, in which you may take stock 
of the intellectual achievements of 
Cambridge and run over the won- 
drous roll of her worthies; there 
is the undergraduate way, par ex- 
cellence, in which you may speak 
of tutors, proctors, bulldogs, boats, 
wines, drinking bouts, tandems, 
screwings up, rustications, et hoc 
genus omne ; and there is the intel- 
lectual way, in which you may 
discuss the nature and results of 
Cambridge training and the ten- 
dency of Cambridge modes of 
thought. Thus much is at least 
clear to me, that for the month of 
January there is one university 
aspect the omission of which could 
not be tolerated. The great event 
of the academic year comes off, the 
sharpest race in the world, of 
mind against mind, the Derby day 
of students — the final, decisive, 
sharply-defined issue of an aca- 
demic career in the mathematical 
class list. The intense interest of 
this supreme moment is frittered 
away at Oxford and elsewhere by 
different examinations and honour 
lists. On the bleak Friday morn- 
ing the whole University heart is 
moved, from the serene bosom of 
the vice -chancellor to the most 
modest candidate who is wavering 
in his mind whether he will be 
gulphed or attain to the inglorious 
glory of the wooden spoon. Even 
the mighty chancellor himself, the 
Duke of Devonshire, knows well 
the awful crisis of the moment, for 
he was Second Wrangler — just 
missed being Senior—and beat the 
Senior afterwards for the Smith. 
The candidates stay in their rooms, 
with an affected, godlike, epicu- 
rean indifference, but with a tooth- 
ache of the soul which convinces 
them that they are mortal. Then 
the crush at the Senate-house, the 
D 
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roar of voices as the names are 
read out, the wild struggle for the 
papers, the helter-skelter race back 
to the colleges. Then multitu- 
dinous letters are written, the in- 
formation goes off express to all 
the London papers, and the tele- 
graph wires are set to work in 
every direction. It is days before 
the waves of that agitation settle 
down into ordinary life. The people 
who are most unmoved are gene- 
rally the Senior Wrangler and the 
first few who come after him. 
They have felt, most likely, [tole- 
rably sure of their places; indeed 
it is singular how very many can 
predict their places within a few 
names. Mathematics afford a 
splendid racecourse for exhibiting 
candidates at their exact distances. 
As a rule, the best men have a 
robust physique, are quite up to 
the tremendous burst required of 
them at the last, and are as good- 
humoured and unconcerned as may 
be. Indeed there is no doubt but 
physical strength is a direct ele- 
ment in determining the places in 
the class list, just as it is in busi- 
ness, in the law courts and in the 
House. When men are equal in 
knowledge, the one who can, with 
the regularity of a machine, cover 
sheets upon sheets as fast as pos- 
sible, comes in over the head of 
the man who has not got that 
dexterity of wrist. It has hap- 
pened in this way that the second 
best man in the tripos was 
notoriously the best in fact; as 
conspicuously in the case of Sir 
William Thomson, the electrician. 
There is gain as well as glory in 
academical honours, xépSos as well 
as xvdos. To put the matter in 
a rough sort of way, intelligible to 
outsiders, I should say that the 
Senior Wrangler’s place is worth 
at least ten thousand pounds. 
That is a sweepstakes of very con- 
siderable magnitude. The next 
few places are proportionately 


worth a thousand pounds less. Of 
course & man may mucker away 
what he has got; it is the old 
question, ‘What will he do with 
it? There are Senior Wranglers 
who have been judges and bishops, 
and Senior Wranglers who have 
gone into the wine business or 
settled themselves down as the 
bugbears of local society. | If Eng- 
lishmen were wiser, well as they 
appreciate the mathematical tripos 
list, they would better discern 
what is really its vast national 
importance. I should indeed think 
myself superannuated if I neg- 
lected to bet on the boat race, or, 
more important still, to watch for 
the announcement of the new 
Senior Wrangler. 

I have a great weakness for 
Senior Wranglers, and even for the 
first eleven men who come after 
them. Beyond that my interest 
wavers. The others are ‘God’s 
creatures all,’ as the Trinity man 
graciously admitted of the small 
college men; but I prefer the 
higher men, if only they have been 
less bumptious and more amusing 
than the lower men. It has been 
my good fortune to know various 
Senior Wranglers, and I have 
generally made their acquaintance 
at the mollia tempora fandi. My 
first introduction to one or more 
of them was at a milk-punch 
supper. Bobus of St. Ambrose 
had got a fellowship, and he gave 
& supper, based upon the theory 
of milk punch. There was a 
red-faced man, who sat next to 
me, imbibing, with a vigour which 
I could not hope to surpass, that 
seductive and invigorating fluid. 
To him I ventured to express a 
hint that he would point out to 
me if there were any Senior 
Wranglers present, adding some 
expression of reverence for such 
an exalted character. My syllables 
must have tickled as silkily as the 
softest milk-punch, as he blush- 
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ingly remarked that he himself 
was an Jlle Magnus. I am bound 
in candour to admit that there 
was a vast amount of milk-punch 
consumed that night. After all, 
human nature is much the same, 
and the undergraduate who, next 
morning, being summoned before 
the Dean for an irregularity, could 
hardly have imagined that aca- 
demic functionary had been em- 
ployed in a similar way to that 
which had brought himself to 
condign grief. There is a legend 
that college tutors and undergrads 
could once live very amicably to- 
gether. The tutor would take his 
part in a roystering supper, and 
obligingly preserve an old pump, 
which enabled the men to get over 
the wall at night. We have cer- 
tainly changed all that. But ata 
high dinner or a supper, or in 
a combination room the highest 
dons do their parts well, and you 
generally find that they are men 
of distinct specialities beyond their 
mathematics, being human in some 
large province of intellect, whether 
art or science or travel or politics. 

I think nothing is moredelightful 
to see than the way in which hard- 
working students broaden and 
brighten under the genial influ- 
ence of prosperity. You will some- 
times find them the very mildest of 
men in their undergraduate days, 
who walked in the Trinity cloister 
when wet, or took their constitu- 
tionals along the Trumpington 
road when dry, who would go to 
mild teas and breakfasts among 
each other, or who would sit talk- 
ing in the gloaming until it was 
time for hall or chapel, working 
hard and patiently for their three 
years, waiting for something good 
beyond that. It was not that 
they would not have liked some 
dissipation. It is a curious fact 
that if you hear any scandal about 
@ man getting screwed, very likely 
it is some hardworking fellow, who, 
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in a weak moment of reaction, has 
made himself ridiculous. But, as 
a rule, they define their point and 
steadily aim at it. Perhaps they 
are very strict: perhaps they are 
very poor. There is an affecting 
story, and quite a true one, told of 
one poor lad, who used to wrap 
up his feet in straw, and study 
mathematics by the light of the 
candle on the staircase. He be- 
came a rich and famous man, and 
enriched his college to the extent 
of some fifty thousand pounds. 
The poor scholar, if he has brains 
and industry, gets on. A consider- 
able section of Cambridge men are 
poor men. They come up well pre- 
pared to try for the rich scholarships 
and exhibitions with which the 
colleges abound. The University 
is miserably poor, and pays its 
professors very badly; but the 
colleges are rich, and get richer 
every year, and in that way at- 
tract quantities of good men. No- 
thing is pleasanter than to see 
these men when the steady in- 
comes of fellowships and pupils 
flow in upon them. They have 
never been extravagant in their 
habits, and could hardly be extra- 
vagant now if they tried; but by- 
and-by come rare prints on their 
walls, rich works on art, many 
books and in gorgeous bindings, 
and choice scientific instruments ; 
and they travel a good deal, to 
Norway, to Rome, to the East, 
and are pretty well domesticated 
in Switzerland. And there is this 
advantage in knowing dons, that 
you can find them in Cambridge 
when you can find no other class 
of men. They are stationary while 
other men are fugitive. They 
don’t, indeed, tell such good stories 
as the men who have left the Uni- 
versity long ago. Perhaps such 
have left the University prema- 
turely on account of the subject- 
matter of the good stories—left 
‘for their country’s good.’ Dons 
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have a character to maintain, par- 
ticularly Cambridge dons. An 
Oxford don will make friendships, 
and talk familiarly to young fel- 
lows, own himself mortal, confess 
a mistake, talk of cramming up a 
subject to set examination papers 
thereon; but a Cambridge don 
never—if he knows it. 

Then there is a suddenness, a 
completeness about the commence- 
ment of a Cambridge career—just 
as there is at the close of it—which 
is wanting in the case of Oxford. 
An Oxford man is not obliged to 
come up at a particular term, or 
to take his degree at a particular 
term. It does not greatly matter 
in what term he begins residence. 
Perhaps an Oxford man comes up 
to matriculate, passes that trifling 
examination, spendsa pleasant week 
at the University, and then goes 
down for a term or two until the 
tutor can give him rooms. Simi- 
larly he need not hurry himself 
about his degree. A considerable 
latitude of choice is given him as 
to the limits of time within which 
he may ‘go in’ for honours. You 
may grow grey if you like at 
either University if you want a 
mere degree. Every one knows 
the old story of the clever child 
saying, ‘ Pa’s plucked again ;’ and 
in one case ‘ pa’ was supposed, on 
each successive failure, to have 
received corporal punishment from 
his better half. But at Cambridge 
you have a fixed course marked 
out to you from the starting-point 
to the goal. You start fair, and 
you all start together. At Oxford 
there is nothing unfair about the 
system, though Cambridge men 
would not like the bi-annual 
honour-lists; but you do not start 
all together as they do in Cam- 
bridge; for at Cambridge all the 
men, with insignificant exceptions, 
begin in the October term. From 
all parts of the country they troop 
up in their hundreds. Their ad- 





vent is counted on, like the over- 
flowing of the Nile. As the fresh- 
men go about the streets, they 
give the knowing ones abundant 
room for observation and specula- 
tion. The freshmen band together; 
in fact, most men do not go much 
out of their years. Many men are 
very solitary at first, especially at 
the small colleges. They have a 
formal introduction or two, and 
the tutor sometimes introduces 
men whom he considers likely to 
fraternise; but the introductions 
do not come to much; a man ex- 
ercises his privilege of making his 
own friends for himself. Of course 
if a man has been at a great public 
school, especially if he has been a 
favourite at the school, everything 
is different. Perhaps you have 
five hundred cards left at your 
rooms; perhaps you are forced at 
once into the Third Trinity boat, 
for you are only a modified sort of 
freshman when you carry all your 
surroundings with you from Eton 
or Harrow to King’s or Trinity. 
The traditional freshman, who mis- 
takes the Pitt Press for a church, 
who goes up to the Gogmagog Hills 
to see the term divide, who is 
astonished by butter being sold by 
the yard, who rejoices in an ex- 
ceedingly new cap and gown, who 
puts his oar in deep, and draws it 
out with a jerk, who produces a 
bottle of wine and declares that 
not a man of the company shall 
leave his room until that bottle’s 
floored, who goes on his knees to 
the proctor, and begs him not to 
bring down his father’s grey hairs 
with misery because he has been 
caught without his cap and gown, 
who is made screwy at his first 
wine and wants to fight all round, 
who receives advice to bribe an 
irate tutor, who expects to be 
challenged by a bargee—is gene- 
rally some raw youth who goes to 
some minor college. Cambridge 
has to lick him into shape—a pro- 
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cess which a good public school 
has already done for a large pro- 
portion of the men. 

There is every facility provided 
for considerable rapidity in a uni- 
versity career; and men who do 
not know a lot of men can easily 
grope their way into their kindred 
pursuits. Every man may try his 
chance with the boats, or, at least, 
may have the glorious privilege of 
subscribing towards them. Then 
he can join the Atheneum Club— 
an excellent way of spending money 
—provided he is invited to join 
the Athenzum Club. Then for 
those who feel a fine dramatic fer- 
vour glowing in their breasts, there 
is the A. D. C., a comfortable sort 
of lounging club beyond its pri- 
mary dramatic object. I hope they 
won’t get into the way of loafing 
about the country, performing 
amateur theatricals. The great 
thing for ingenuous youth is to 
carry matters up to a certain point 


and fix a point for oneself. .Simi- . 


larly in music. It is a very jolly 
thing to belong to a musical so- 
ciety ; but a man may go to the 
bad very pleasantly over music. 
Take some young fellow who has 
a very superb voice. He is asked 
out everywhere; there is a run, a 
dead set made at him; he is féted 
and flattered, and most probably 
plucked for his little-go. The 
proximity to Newmarket gives men 
some extraordinary facilities for 
horse-racing and gambling. Men 
will even run horses—not good 
ones, and not in their own names. 
To a certain extent, there is no 
harm in this; no harm in an in- 
nocent sweepstakes ; and although 
they profess to be very particular 
about dining in hall all that week, 
yet even the authorities have been 
known to wink at things in mo- 
deration. But even fast men often 
come to own that Newmarket is 
fatally too near for Cambridge, as 
they have found out by a rueful 
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experience. Unfortunately there 
is no hunting for Cambridge men 
as there is in such abundance for 
the Oxford men. You see very 
few men in scarlet: it would cer- 
tainly be absurd to go a long rail- 
way journey in scarlet before one 
could take horse. If you are not 
a member of the Beefsteak Club, 
you will probably get invited to 
the anniversary dinner in May, 
where, after the manner of our 
forefathers, you may eat beef and 
drink port to any extent. Only 
port is drunk, besides beer, which 
you may qualify with soda-water. 
The True Blue is just like it, only, 
while the Beefsteak takes ox-tail 
soup, as a liquid form of beef, the 
True Blue has turtle and punch. 
Both drink bumpers in the old 
style. I think, however, that a 
new style is coming in and cutting 
the old style out. There are cards 
and billiards and rat-catching, 
and always will be while under- 
graduate nature is the same. As 
a matter of fact, nearly all the 
Cambridge stories that I see fall 
into the mistake of portraying 
just one kind of Cambridge life, 
and depict that in an exaggerated 
way. According to some stories, 
you would say that there were fast 
men in a perpetual state of cham- 
pagne, whether restrained by the 
wire or, after a pestilent modern 
fashion, regularly decanted. That 
is the high fast set; but there is 
the low-class set that drinks beer, 
and smokes cutty pipes, that 
haunts Barnwell and Chesterton, 
and who furnish a large propor- 
tion of men who ‘come to grief.’ 
I am afraid that the proportion of 
men who ‘come to grief,’ who are 
absolutely ruined, that is, who 
become billiard-markers and cab- 
drivers, or who have to cut the 
country, is much larger than is 
generally supposed; and perhaps 
some statistics as startling as in- 
structive might be put together, 
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once or twice again, and the fellows 





Old men who talk much about the 
University, and some, like Pryme 
and Gunning, who have written 
books about it as well, tell strange 
stories; and I think that most of 
us could produce a little black list 
of our own. 


Of late there have been a great 
many books about Cambridge. It 
is natural that such should be the 
case. Totheshort-lived generations 
of Cambridge men, any peculiar 
forms of life become evanescent; 
indeed all chapters on manners 
require to be again and again 
written. Mr. Tottenham’s ‘ Charlie 
Villars at Cambridge’ was a very 
pleasant book—a book that did 
in an inferior way for Cambridge, 
what ‘ Verdant Green’ essayed 
to do for Oxford. But fast life 
shows only one class; not the 
most numerous, nor the most 
pleasing in Cambridge. There 
are a lot of other books of a much 
weightier calibre; a remarkable 
group of them, showing us the 
lighter work of the remarkable men 
who have really made Cambridge 
what it is. There’s that clever 
young senator, Mr. Trevelyan, who 
seems to admit to himself that he 
was too clever by half, when in 
his ‘Horace at the University of 
Athens,’ he wrote a quatrain which 
he says ‘were the dearest the 
writer ever penned,’ a sneer at the 
Trinity fellowships which he seems 
to think cost him his own fellow- 
ship— 

*The fellowships haye gone, save one in 
three, 
In inverse ratio to the degree ; 
And we expect next year a junior Op 


Will by the aid of book-work come out 
top.’ 


We think, however, that Mr. Tre- 
velyan is mistaken. Splendid as 
was his degree, the Trinity fellow- 
ships rarely go the first time of 
asking. He should have tried 
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wovld eventually have given @ 
warm welcome to the nephew 
of Lord Macaulay. In the ante- 
chapel of Trinity there is Lord 
Macaulay’s noble monument still 
uninscribed; is it reserved for Mr. 
Trevelyan to write the epitaph? 
Few things are more thoroughly 
good and Cantabrigian than the 
light pieces of ‘ Horace at the Uni- 
versity of Athens’ and the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Dionysia ;’ as good in their 
way as any of the jeux d’esprit of 
Macaulay and Praed, a generation 
before. With absurd extravaganza, 
he brings Quintus Russellus Maxi- 
mus on the battle-ground of Phi- 
lippi. Russellus saith, 


* Believe me, Brutus; in the English press 

I'll say you gained a glorious success. 

I will indeed ; or, if it suit you better, 

You shall yourself compose to-morrow’s 
letter. 

Stain not your spotless name with use- 
less crimes ; 

O save the correspondent of the “Times.”’ 


Mr. Trevelyan runs a tilt against 
all grievances,— the bills to 
Gent and Matthew, Litchfield, 
Ingrew, Rome; the halfpenny 
once charged on the delivery of 
each letter; the cramming of the 
evidences for Little Go; the bad 
dinners at Trinity, and so on; 
and of course he makes himself 
satirical about the Union—which 
is rather hard lines, as Mr. Tre- 
velyan used to splash about there 
at a great rate. A man generally 
gets some good by joining the 
Union; learns to give shape and 
force to his ideas. Lord Macaulay 
was a vigorous member, and one 
term ratted from Tory to Whig. 
The ‘ Dionysia’ is thoroughly Aris- 
tophanic. ‘ And on Magdalen Bridge 
was seated a knot of idle fellows 
who chaffed all the passers-by. 
And among others they told a 
solitary individual in a Downing 
gown that he was so few that his 
college did not think it worth its 
while to brew for him, but had 
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sent out for a gallon of swipes 
from the Eagle for his special con- 
sumption.’ The supposed solitary 
undergraduate of Downing’s has 
always been a subject of joking; 
how he would let his tutor off 
lecturing if he were busy or felt 
poorly! Then we have a skit at 
the collisions between town and 
gown, and the justices’ justice 
dealt out to undergraduates— 


* Methought I heard our Rhadamanthine 

mayor 

Deal justice from the magisterial chair. 

A Corpus sizar had been well-nigh slain 

By fifteen blackguards in St. Botolph’s 
lane. 

The mayor approved his fellow-towns- 
men’s pluck, 

And fined the plaintiff two pound ten 
for luck. 

As pensively he rubbed his broken head, 

“Confound old currier Balls,” the 
gownsman said.’ 


Aristophanes minor appears to 
be of that warlike temperament 
which gives employment to the 


civil power. The piece winds up - 


with a war-whoop— 


* And now he bids you all good evening, 

and farewell till next October ; 

And hopes to-night you'll sup like princes, 
and that none will go home sober. 

If policemen do arrest you, let not that 
your spirits damp ; 

Break his head and shave his whiskers, 
and suspend him to the lamp.’ 


Mr. T. adds in a note: ‘This 
advice was taken only too literally. 
The officers in question, on the 
night of the first Trinity boat- 
supper, ventured within the gates 
of the college, and were there mal- 
treated in a manner that led, if 
the author’s recollection serves, to 
the incarceration of some of the 
offenders. The prosecutor com- 
mented with much severity upon the 
concluding lines of the ‘ Dionysia.’ 

Then Calverley, of Christ’s, had 
a local reputation, as well as Tre- 
velyan of Trinity, and has like- 
wise justified it by publishing a 
book. I wonder if the youngsters 
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are as clever now as they were in 
my time. Do they set now Ex- 
amination Papers in Pickwick, 
and ask for boxing-gloves for a 
clever set of Tripos verses? Was 
there ever better advice or parody 
than the lines— 


*O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi 
Manillas vocat; hoc pretextat nomine 
caules ?” 


The anti-tobacconists say that Mr. 
Bacon would do wisely in selling cab- 
bage or lettuce-leaves for Manillas, 
as more wholesome. I remember 
at Cambridge an idiotic lecturer 
speechifying against smoking. The 
men went to hear him, of course 
taking pipes and cigars with them, 
and fairly smoked him out. C. 8. C. 
sketches himself in the old days— 


* Loafed, as I have loafed aforetimes, * 
Through the streets with tranquil 


mind, 

And a long-backed fancy mongrel 
Trailing casually behind. . . . 
Bought me tiny boots of Mortlock, 
And colossal prints of Roe ; 

And ignored the proposition 
That both time and money go.’ 


Then that clever young American, 
Mr. Everett, great in his day at the 
Union, following Astor Bristed, in 
an amusing book tried to instruct 
the Americans about Cambridge, 
and told them that the colleges 
were the States, and the University 
the Union, or nation; not a bad 
analogy. Then Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has enlightened the country about 
the University in general, and 
Trinity Hall in particular. I don’t 
think much of Mr. Stephen’s phi- 
losophising; but one or two of his 
stories are amusing. One is his 
legend of a college entry respecting 
a youth who bolted when he first 
beheld a Euclid; ‘sed Euclide viso 
cohorruit et evasit.’ Again; a 
college tutor of the name of Brown 
discovered an intoxicated under- 
graduate clinging desperately to a 
tree, and trying to drive a cork- 
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screw into the bark. ‘What on 
earth are you about ?’ he inquired. 
‘I’m screwing up that old fool, 
Brown, into his room,’ was the 
touching reply. 

Then there is another way of 
examining and cross-examining 
Cambridge, which I am not certain 
is not the best way of all. That is, 
when you go up to Cambridge 
in the spirit of the ‘ intelligent 
foreigner,’ to. examine things for 
yourself, and attempt to set a just 
valuation upon them. The ‘ intel- 
ligent foreigner’ point of view 
may be attained by yourself in 
‘the years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind;’ years which come 
very speedily—as soon, perhaps, 
as you can take your master’s. 
You are remote from the self- 
deifying point of view of the local 
don; you examine your former 
self—the boy who first roamed the 
Cambridge streets, as if doubting 
the doctrine of identity; examine 
him in memory, curiously and 
minutely, as some strange being. 
You look with sympathy on the 
aspiring student who sat up, over 
figures, lines, and curves, to the 
small hours; or with pity on the 
beardless lad, rolling along the 
streets flushed with his first 
bumper of champagne. You have 
some friend or friends to lionize ; 
perhaps some pretty woman lean- 
ing on your arm—the wife whose 
girlish love lent you the aspiration 
to bootlessly persevere each year 
for the Newdegate. You are a 
lucky fellow if, in the fast-fleeting 
generations of Cambridge life, you 
have any friends left; but there is 
the old college friend who has ex- 
panded into the college tutor; or 
perchance the kindly family whose 
hospitable doors have always been 
unbarred to you and yours. Of 
course you first go to old Trinity, 
and you repeat Tennyson’s lines— 
Tennyson, who never had his hair 
cut, and never took his degree. 


You look at the staircase in Ne- 
ville’s Court, where, in its different 
sets of rooms, have lived Sir Isaac 
Newton, Lord Lyndhurst, Ma- 
caulay, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 
Perhaps you own with a groan 
now that Thackeray was right 
when he spoke of ‘Thirty lads 
round a table covered with bad 
sweetmeats, drinking bad wine, 
telling bad stories, singing bad 
songs over and over again.’ Dean 
Stanley, in his latest work, speaks 
of ‘the honoured succession of 
those who have occupied the 
princely chambers which open on 
the long green avenue of limes, 
the glory of the Trinity gardens.’ 
You go to the great cathedral-like 
chapels of King’s, Trinity, and St. 
John’s—that new fair structure. 
You look into the hall of Trinity 
from the old minstrel gallery front- 
ing the glorious Semper Eadem, the 
‘ banner of our pride,’ as Macaulay 
wrote. Across the screen, you 
should descend and peep at the 
kitchen, and the vast fires where 
poultry and joints are roasting 
scores by scores. You go over the 
University Library, and perhaps 
take out ten books, a privilege 
unknown at the Bodleian. You 
look at the college libraries, Mag- 
dalen and the Pepsypian, and, 
above all, Trinity, where from the 
door Lord Byron’s statue fronts 
you, and in colonnade are those 
busts to which Ellis, Sedgwick, 
and Tennyson have been the latest 
additions. You wander thre=uzh 
those lovely ‘backs’ of colleges, 
which might almost be carpeted 
with poetry and descriptions 
written about them, and which, 
indeed, for the combination of 
lawn, foliage, water, and noble 
structures are positively unsur- 
passed in the wide world. You 
pause on Trinity Bridge—which 
the cheeky undergraduate told 
Whewell was made to admire the 
new buildings of St. John’s from. 















You pass the Round Church— 
one of the few rare specimens in 
England — with its crusading 
recollections, on your way to the 
Union, where you have the pri- 
vilege of writing your letters, 
reading the periodicals, and, if you 
will, smoking a cigar. The De- 
bating-room is spacious, but heavy, 
and the walls sadly need some 
decoration to relieve the blank 
space. You turn in to Christ’s, 
if only to look at Milton’s 
mulberry-tree, and to admire the 
vigorous off-shoot which will take 
the place of the old tree when it 
can be propped up no longer. You 
look at the fountain-fed pond, sur- 
rounded with statuary and foliage ; 
a pond in itself, but unlike the 
delineations of the Pool of Siloam. 
You work your way,so far as may 
be, through all the old scenes— 
beyond old Camboritum to Ma- 
dingley, and Grantchester, and 
Cherry Hinton,— yourself so 
changed, and all around un- 
changed. You fall back on the 
Tennysonian revisit, and perhaps 
you quote, whether the reference 
be to Longfellow or Augustine— 





*I hold it true with him who sings 
To one clear harp ’mid divers tones, 
That men may rise by stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 


Be sure a Cambridge man will 
always speak up for his University 
—and he is quite right. He will 
never get an Oxford man to agree 
with him—which is also quite 
right. The discussion is inter- 
minable, and generally ends by 
one or the other offering odds on 
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the boat-race. Certainly the Oxo- 
nians have a river, while the 
Cantabs have little better than a 
sewer. But this, after all, has 
not much to do with the question 
which has the best oarsmen. Then, 
if you come to poll the great 
names, I don’t see whom the Oxo- 
nians can quite put in competi- 
tion with Bacon, Newton, and 
Milton. Then in exact classical 
scholarship’ Cambridge is far 
ahead of Oxford. In mathematics 
it would be absurd to compare the 
two. The mathematics may be 
pushed too far, as when a man 
declared that the unutterable 
things heard in the seventh 
heaven were the highest pure 
mathematics; or a don, invited to 
dine in Eaton Square, went back 
home when he got there, thinking 
there must be some mistake, as 
the alleged square was only a 
parallelogram. As a per contra, it 
must be admitted that Oxford has 


a higher philosophical training; 


that there is a notable absence of 
the shop and competition by which 
Cambridge life is often positively 
defaced; that there is a breadth 
and culture, and eager intellectual 
life at Oxford only faintly paralleled 
by her sister Cambridge. But the 
equation is again balanced when 
we recollect that what explains 
this is that Cambridge, upon the 
whole, is intensely in earnest, and 
works very hard—gets through, in 
point of fact, as much positive 
hard work in any week as her 
more glorious and languid elder 
sister can manage in a summer 
term. 


















R. HOPKINS had devoted 
his life to the improvement 
of the family of man. No smaller 
family could concentrate his at- 
tention for a single moment. In 
pursuit of his mission, which had 
engaged all his waking moments 
since the age of fourteen, and of 
which he had, moreover, dreamt 
regularly, he went to the Sylvan 
Retreat, that he might show the 
governors of that institution for 
the parental treatment of persons 
not of the strongest minds in the 
world, how wrong they were in 
their methods, and how mistaken 
they were in believing that there 
was the least need for putting 
restraint upon any inmate. 

Mr. Hopkins was introduced to 
a quiet, meditative gentleman who 
was poring over Euclid. 

* See,’ said Dr. Barr, in pro- 
found thought. ‘A great mind, 
not exactly cast in the conven- 
tional mould, but , 

The profound gentleman turned 
gently to Mr. Hopkins from his 
problem, observing, ‘ Where would 
you draw the perpendicular ? ‘ 

Smiling at his own sagacity 
and at the triumph of his theory 
as to the inmates of the Sylvan 
Retreat, Mr. Hopkins indicated 
with his finger— Why, there, of 
course.’ 

Whereupon the profound mathe- 
matician rose, stood back a pace or 
two, and saying, ‘You would, 
would you!’ planted his fist with 
tremendous force between Mr. 
Hopkins’ eyes. 

Dr. Barr immediately furnished 
the mathematician with a strait- 
waistcoat, and begged to have a 
few minutes’ conversation with 
Mr. Hopkins, as soon as this 
philosopher had succeeded in 








THE WORLD IN APPLE-PIE ORDER. 


stopping the bleeding of his 
nose. 

‘I believe, Mr. Hopkins,’ Dr. 
Barr began, having examined the 
damaged bridge of his visitor— 
‘I believe you have a taste for 
putting the world in order—I 
may say, in apple-pie order.’ 

‘Dr. Barr,’ was Mr. Hopkins’ 
proud reply, ‘from my earliest 
childhood—I may say almost from 
the year in which I could first 
run from my mother’s knee— 
my mind was occupied with the 
duty of leaving the world just 
a little better than I found it. I 
felt—if I may use the expres- 
sion—that I had a mission almost 
before I was short-coated. My 
mother remarked that I was a 
strange lad—as she said, “ with a 
reason for everything ”—and ready 
for an experiment with every- 
thing. I believe I adduced some 
excellent reasons why I had come 
to the conclusion that tops and 
bottoms should be made round, 
and never flat; before I could 
speak plainly my brothers and 
sisters were fed from a pap-spoon 
which I invented; and which, by- 
the-way, I should be glad to 
submit to you—if you would care 
to see it.’ 

Dr. Barr protested that he had 
remained of the opinion during 
the many years of his profes- 
sional experience, that the spoon 
ordinarily in use was as well 
adapted as it need be to the 
shape of the human mouth, and 
to the conveyance of food to the 
human throat. 

‘What, doctor!’ Mr. Hopkins 
exclaimed, ‘ not admit that the 
spoon is perfectible! Everything 
may be improved; but, I vow, 
my nose is bleeding again. I am 
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sorry to feel bound to observe 
that medical men are, as a body, 
tied to all kinds of old-fashioned 
things. I discovered this at the 
opening of my career. That 
spoon on which I had expended 
so much young and fresh thought 
was laughed at by the family 
doctor. 

Dr. Barr smiled—not in- 
credulously —and besought Mr. 
Hopkins to bear in mind the 
weight of responsibility under 
which a doctor gave his advice. 
‘We have the lives of men, 
women, and children in our 
hands; and the thread of exist- 
ence is not to be experimented 
upon with a new-fangled instru- 
ment.’ 

‘ But let me not dwell on these 
early beginnings in what I 
trust I may be permitted to call 
a career of usefulness to my fel- 
low-creatures. Traces of my 
hand were, as I grew, to be seen 
in every room and corner of my 
father’s house.’ 

‘It must have been Pande- 
monium!’ This escaped - from 
Dr. Barr. 

‘Dr. Barr, do you believe, for 
a single moment, that I sought 
the discomfort, and not the com- 
fort, of my species? Mine were 
all improvements calculated, as I 
think I observed in the begin- 
ning of our interesting conversa- 
tion, to leave the world better 
than I found it. I invented a 
noiseless roasting-jack, to give 
you an insignificant instance. 
And what was my dear mother’s 
shrewd remark on it? why, that 
in all probability it would lessen 
the sum of human suffering 
more than any score of doctors 
put together !’ 

‘ And how so, my dear sir ?” 

‘The sum is not a difficult 
one. Take the proportion of 
nervous people in the world: 
then the proportion of the popu- 
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lation who are compelled to cook. 
You see what I am driving at ?’ 

Dr. Barr smiled, and inclined 
his shiny head. 

‘It is as plain as a pikestaff. 
Do you happen to know the pro- 
portion of cooks and housewives 
of nervous temperament who 
have been hurried into their 
graves by the clicking and tick- 
ing of the old-fashioned roasting- 
jack? 

‘I cannot charge my memory 
with exact statistics on the vital 
subject.’ 

‘ Then, pray, Dr. Barr, how can 
you presume to estimate the 
amount of misery my silent jack 
was calculated to prevent or re- 
lieve ?’ 

‘ Understand me, Mr. Hopkins; 
I don’t say it might not have put 
a new face on the universe, and 
made every kitchen something 
like an ante-room to paradise: 
but I am listening to you. Lam 


‘waiting to be instructed. Per- 


haps I shall be persuaded to send 
for one this very day; and our 
dinner shall be cooked by it ; 

‘Visionary dream!’ Mr. Hop- 
kins interposed, sadly. ‘ My silent 
roasting-jack—was never adopted.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted Dr. 
Barr. ‘That is good!’ 

‘Good! my dear doctor! Am 
I to blame because the world is 
blind and deaf? That roasting- 
jack, I can swear, was a blessing 
to my mother for many years. I 
am a benefactor, not the less 
because the foolish world will not 
adopt the blessings I have planned 
for its enjoyment—and have freely 
offered it. Take another in- 
stance. Is it easily possible to 
have a clumsier instrument to 
perform the simple operation of 
cracking a nut than that which 
has been in vogue in the midst 
of us as long as we can remember, 
and with which half the children 
in the country have pinched their 
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fingers? Now my nutcracker is 
a little elaborate perhaps, viewed 
as a machine; but considered in 
its relation to the object it has 
to accomplish, I know it is per- 
fect. If it occupies a little longer 
time than the ordinary instru- 
ment (for the nut must be ex- 
actly adjusted) the result is com- 
plete, satisfactory, neat-—and there 
is no squeezing of the fingers. But, 
my dear doctor, I have a strange 
feeling in my nose. You are sure 
there is no fracture ?” 

The doctor quieted the bene- 
factor of his species by going 
through a second examination of 
the organ which the poor ma- 
thematician had assailed. 

‘Sound as before you entered 
the Sylvan Retreat,’ said Dr. Barr ; 
‘only a little bruised and sore. 
That will go off in a few hours. 
Make your mind easy about it.’ 

‘That being so, permit me to 
ask you what is the relative pro- 
portion, in the world’s affairs, of a 
corkscrew to a perfect button ? 
If you have a quarter of an hour 
to spare, pray devote your intel- 
lectual penetrativeness to the dis- 
covery of an image, in two 
quantities, that will express, I 
repeat it, the relative value of a 
good corkscrew and a_ perfect 
button—in the world’s affairs. I 
am in no hurry. I came here to 
pay you a visit, with the hope 
of suggesting some improvements 
to you, if not in the main prin- 
ciples of your treatment, then, 
at least, in the common strait- 
jacket in use: so that I am at 
your service , 

‘Very proud—very proud in- 
deed, Mr. Hopkins, of your fa- 
vours; but unfortunately we 
doctors are not often masters of 
many minutes of our time to- 
gether; and I must confess to 
you that this morning, in par- 
ticular, I have some pressing en- 
gagements on hand which ‘ 











* Exactly,’ Mr. Hopkins fell in, 
cheerily. ‘Exactly. And why 
should they be interfered with ? 
I once invented an appointment- 
reminder. Punctuality in keeping 
appointments is, I may say, the 
backbone—the essence—the soul 
of business. Now, by means of 
the simple instrument of my in- 
vention (I don’t think I had turned 
twenty years of age at the time) 
it was utterly impossible for a 
man to lose or forget a meeting— 
provided he wound it up, put it 
at the right hour, and , 

* And didn’t leave it at home,’ 
Dr. Barr gruffly interrupted, be- 
ginning resolutely to button his 
coat. 

Mr. Hopkins smiled in the 
delight of the new idea that was 
thrown to him. He folded his 
hands and surveyed the pale, fat 
face of the physician with admira- 
tion. 

‘ Now, that is exceedingly clever,’ 
presently said the indefatigable 
benefactor of man. ‘Iam in the 
habit of looking carefully at every 
side of a question; but, in this 
instance, I confess, your view 
escaped me.’ 

Dr. Barr continued his prepara- 
tions for his departure. He had 
folded his sleek person in that 
ample olive-coloured coat which 
he held to be the only proper 
wear of his profession, and was 
examining it minutely to be as- 
sured that it was speekless, when 
he replied to Mr. Hopkins’ com- 
pliment— 

‘Escaped you, Mr. Hopkins, 
did it? It seems to me the first 
view that would strike every 
sensible —-— Dear, dear me, 
here’s another tear in my skirt— 
from that brougham door—the 
fourth. John must have neglected 
to have that handle mended 

in.’ 

The doctor pulled the bell vio- 
lently. 




















‘Let me look at it, my dear 
doctor. In my palmy days— 
when I was close upon making 
my fortune—I so contrived the 
door of my brougham, that ’ 

‘That you had to put it down 
altogether, sir.’ Dr. Barr was in 
no sportive humour as he stood 
patting the rent in his favourite 
garment,and watching for the open- 
ing of the door. Here Mr. Hop- 
kins delivered himself of a pro- 
found observation. 

‘It is better, Dr. Barr, to 
have the enjoyment of a perfect 
thing for a day, than of an im- 
perfect one for a lifetime. The 
remembrance of that unparalleled 
vehicle comforts me on my longest 
trudges through London. Nor 
have I seen a carriage yet, owned 
by another man, that I envied 
him for a single moment.’ 

John entered the room, glanced 
sharply and inquisitively at his 
master, and appeared to give 
the very slightest jerk of his 
knowing head towards the irre- 
pressible lover of his species. 

*No, no: all right,’ said Dr. 
Barr to the servant. ‘It’s my 
coat, man, that’s all wrong. That 
cursed handle! Has it been 
looked to?” 

‘I must confess, doctor 

*Confess—nonsense. If it’s 
not right to-morrow take the 
consequences.’ And by way of 
emphasis, Dr. Barr threw his coat 
over John’s head. ‘ Take it, and 
have it mended directly.’ 

‘Ah! cried Mr. Hopkins, his 
eyes sparkling with delight while 
he dived into his pockets. ‘In 
that case I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing you my chest- 
expander. It is as simple as 
bon jour, as our neighbours say.’ 

Dr. Barr threw himself into his 
chair, and patted his bald head— 
and did his very best to be re- 
signed. 

‘I don’t know whether you 
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have remarked, Dr. Barr,’ the 
benefactor began, ‘ that nearly all 
the ills to which flesh is heir are 
directly traceable to narrow chests, 
or, a8 we say, pigeon-breasts.’ 

‘Not having invented an ex- 
pander, I have not buoyed up my 
hopes with that fallacy. But it 
has occurred to me that perhaps 
the high rate of mortality in the 
metropolis is due to clumsy nut- 
crackers.’ 

The doctor twirled his glasses 
before him, and smirked, and 
looked at his visitor. How did he 
like that wasp’s sting? Was he 
ready for another? There were 
more wasps where that came from. 
But Mr. Hopkins was singularly 
deficient in humour, and imper- 
vious to sarcasm. 

‘ My nutcracker,’ he said, mag- 
nificently, ‘when compared with 
my chest-expander, is—is—as a 
blunderbuss compared with—a— 
pop-gun!’ Mr. Hopkins unfolded 
it. ‘A simple contrivance, as you 
see, doctor.’ 

‘Simplicity is your forte, Mr. 
Hopkins.’ 

‘You can put it in your waist- 
coat-pocket.’ 

‘The very best place in which 
you can put it—when the fire’s 
out.’ Dr. Barr kept glancing at 
the door, and growling to himself, 
‘They must be making a new 
coat.’ 

‘The world owes this expander 
to the merest accident. My younger 
brother had broken his leg, and it 
had been badly set. I said so at 
the time. They would not use the 
self-adjusting, everlasting splints 
that, as luck would have it, I had 
just contrived after a visit to the 
Charing Cross Hospital. The con- 
sequences I predicted all along 
came to pass. Conceive the depths 
of popular ignorance! I went one 
day into my brother’s sick-room ; 
and what do you think I saw ?’ 

‘ Your brother on his back.’ 
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*Yes—and the nurse actually 
making his broth boil by the help 
of my splints!’ 

‘Is that nurse disengaged, Mr. 
Hopkins ?” 

‘ Dead |’ was the prompt answer. 
‘Well, when my brother was 
able to crawl about, he went on 
crutches.’ 

‘Of your invention ? 

‘Fortunately not—or the acci- 
dent which created this expander 
would never have happened. His 
chest would not have been con- 
tracted by my béguilles, Dr. Barr. 
It was the sight of my brother’s 
deformity, consequent upon the 
long use of crutches, that moved 
me to create the inestimable bless- 
ing to my fellow-creatures, which, 
as I say, you may carry in your 
waistcoat-pocket. He never lived, 
alas! to wear it, and to know how 
true and devoted a brother he had 
in me.’ 

‘ He died ? the desperate doctor 
interposed, just to say something 
by way of keeping down his im- 
patience. 

Mr. Hopkins had taken out his 
pocket-handkerchief and was mop- 
ping his eyes. 

‘Forgive the emotion which 
those days recall tome! forgive me 
—you who are so accustomed to 
see weeping relatives ’ 

‘Quite so; quite so; cry away,’ 
said the doctor, stooping. ‘ But 
you have dropped something. A 
nail!’ Handing it back to the 
benefactor. 

‘Ha!’ Mr. Hopkins thrust his 
handkerchief vigorously back into 
his pocket, took the nail from Dr. 
Barr, and held it up daintily 
between his thumb and forefinger. 
* Now guess—just give one guess.’ 

‘Upon my word, Mr. Hopkins, I 
seea nail; nothing morethan a nail.’ 

‘That won’t do: no, no! You, 
a doctor, and not know a coffin- 
nail when you see one!’ 

Mr. Hopkins’ eyes, that but a 





moment since were brimmed with 
tears (at least he had sponged 
them with his handkerchief) now 
sparkled. 

* You are pleased to jest,’ the in- 
dignant physician said, haughtily. 
Dr. Barr, it may be noticed, in 
parenthesis, was one of those 
many gentlemen who, prone to 
show what little spiteful light 
they have at the expense of their 
friends, never suffer a spark io be 
directed against themselves. He 
drew himself up with great dignity, 
and set a stony face for the 
poor Mr. Hopkins to contemplate. 
It so happens, however, that men 
who are volunteers in the service 
of humanity are not easily abashed. 
Mr. Hopkins, in superb uncon- 
sciousness of Dr. Barr’s aggressive 
attitude, proceeded— 

‘Out of evil good comes. It is 
an ill wind blows nobody good. 
We all must die; but permit me 
to qualify the well-known remark 
with this—that it is no reason 
why we should not be buried in 
perfect coffins. You see this coffin- 
nail?” 

‘ Not being blind,’ by the doctor, 
bowing with studied solemnity. 

‘I see you do, by your gravity. 
Gravity becomes the subject. It 
is a coffin-nail of my own inven- 
tion. A lady’s thumb has more 
than force enough to drive it home. 
You remember the intolerable 
rat-tat of an undertaker’s shop. 
To live,in the vicinity of a coffin- 
maker is to endure a perpetual 
flow of bad spirits. On a wet, 
foggy November afternoon — the 
very day a bill falls due you can- 
not meet; when your wife is ill up- 
stairs, and the doctor’s brougham 
is waiting at the gate—to hear 
this eternal rat-tat sounding from 
the black shop opposite, where 
the red-nosed mutes and bearers 
are waiting for orders to dress the 
hearse, outside the public-house 
hard ‘by the job in hand—is to 
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have a cup of bitterness as full as 
hard London can mix it. Now, 
take the rat-tat away, and you 
remove nine-tenths of the misery. 
I shouldn’t remember the under- 
taker’s shop at all: I shouldn’t be 
drawn to the window. The raven 
wouldn’t be for ever sitting above 
my chamber-door—or, at any rate, 
he might sit and I should never 
notice him. Hence this patent 
coffin-nail, my dear doctor, which 
I hold between my thumb and 
forefinger. The very gentlest pres- 
sure of the hand, and it is firm 
in the roof of our narrow bed! I 
said just now that it is an ill wind 
blows nobody good.’ 

‘ And that we all must die,’ Dr. 
Barr added. 

‘True. Well, it was my brother’s 
death that was the origin of this 
solace I have been spared to bestow 
upon the human race.’ 

John entered with the mended 
coat; and Dr. Barr jumped from 
his chair to meet the relief. Still 
Mr. Hopkins sat, with the nail 
between his thumb and forefinger. 
John looked anxiously at his 
master. He was alert for the signal. 
Was it time to remove the party ? 

The doctor smiled, and shook his 
head, and shrugged his shoulders. 

*I see it is not to your taste. 
In the Sylvan Retreat the coffin- 
maker’s hammer is never heard.’ 
Mr. Hopkins folded the nail in a 
worn piece of tissue-paper, saying 
the while, ‘But the particular 
subject that brought me here was 
a little improvement I have to 
suggest in padded rooms.’ 

‘Man alive!’ shouted Dr. Barr, 
‘you would improve the rising 
sun!—the robin as he pecks at 
your window !—and suggest some 
amendments in the distribution of 
the Milky Way!’ 

Mr. Hopkins, his head perched 
sideways, his lips apart, and his 
eyes beaming on the doctor, 
listened. 
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‘Don’t you think, Mr. Hopkins, 
that a man who has only eight 
fingers and two thumbs——’ 

‘ As a rule,’ Hopkins interjected. 

‘ Well, granted, as a rule; don’t 
you think that a being so con- 
stituted should be content when 
he has, say, ten pies to dabble 
in? 

‘I hardly follow you, Dr. Barr. 
But you are leading up to my 
improvement in the old-fashioned 
strait-waistcoat, I presume ?” 

John could hardly refrain from 
making a start upon Mr. Hopkins. 
Dr. Barr smiled, and being now 
well prepared for his exit, and, as 
he felt, master of the situation, 
Was even gracious as he con; 
tinued — 

‘ The strait-waistcoat, Mr. Hop- 
kins, is not a matter easily dis- 
posed of. No, no; I was consider- 
ing, and begging you to consider, 
the number of pies with which 
a man should meddle at one and 
the same time.’ 

* And a very pretty subject too,’ 
said Mr. Hopkins, dropping his 
hat upon the carpet, and disposing 
himself for a weighty argument. 

‘Tut, tut!’ from the doctor; ‘I 
have no time for argument. I am 
over-due. Another time——’ 

‘ Just one moment, while I show 
you the ingenuity of the self-ad- 
justing buckle, and tell you how I 
was led up to the discovery o 4 

‘I have patients waiting, Mr. 
Hopkins.’ 

‘It will not occupy F 

* Two, dying ; 

* They'll wait five minutes, I’m 
sure.’ 

‘The man’s mad! Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Hopkins. Another time, 
sir; another time.’ 

Dr. Barr sailed majestically 
away. John remained, his eye 
fixed on Mr. Hopkins, whoshrugged 
his shoulders, muttering to him- 
self that the world was blind. 

* * * 
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Dr. Barr was reclining after the 
fatigues of the day, chatting with 
his wife, over his claret. 

‘Most extraordinary fellow was 
with me this morning, my dear. 
Universal genius. Was ready to 
improve the face of the moon, and 
had original ideas on everything, 
to the twist of a sucking-pig’s tail. 
Some of his ideas were not bad. 
But such a character! You shall 
see him next time he calls. He 
will amuse you.’ 

John entered the room. 

‘Please, doctor, could I speak 
to you for one moment ?’ 

‘Speak, my man,’ said the 
doctor, putting on a superb ju- 
dicial air. 


A Little Lecture. 





‘Mr. Sharpsett would be glad if 
you would step round and see the 
new gentleman. He’s uncommon 
violent. The douche has done him 
no good r 

‘ What new gentleman, John? 

‘ Of this morning, doctor.’ 

Dr. Barr started from his chair, 
a horrible suspicion stealing over 
him. 

‘ Explain, man!’ 

’ * Why, the gentleman of this 
morning—him as wanted to put 
all the world in apple-pie order. 
He’s been in a strait-waistecoat 
ever since; and me and Mr. Tom 
had a tough job in getting it on, 
doctor.’ 





BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


A LITTLE LECTURE. 


IT still, child, if you know the way, 
Cross your white arms upon your breast, 
Let the dark glory of your hair 
From bands escape. 
*Tis weary always to be gay; 
And sweet is silence, sweet is rest : 
We drink the juices of despair 
From life’s crushed grape. 


Why should I lecture? 


You are young, 


And tameless as a dragon-fly, 
And beautiful to look upon, 
And sweet to touch. 
Nothing you know of nerves unstrung, 


Nor can I believe that you will die, 


And go where other girls have gone. 
I ask too much. 


Pshaw! Flutter like a pretty bird, 
Outrun the wind, outlaugh the brooks, 
Flout the frail ferns with flying feet, 
Outblush the rose ; 
Let your young petulant voice be heard 
Joyous through all the forest-nooks. 
But where are you drifting, where—my sweet? 
Who knows? Who knows? 





MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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HEN we met Sir Simeon 
Sportley at Marymere 
station, and Alec told him he 
had bought the living of St. Mary 
on the Mere, and was come down 
to inspect it, the baronet gave him 
a slap upon the shoulder which 
could be heard all down the 
station platform (making me 
rather ashamed of my brother's 
burly friend), and safd— 

‘Famous, Jepherson! Now we 
St. Maryites shall get on a bit. 
We've lately undergone a pastor, 
my dear fellow, whose starched 
shirt-collar was the limpest thing 
about him, so you may judge of his 
joints and his rhetoric. And we 
are getting as stiff-necked a ge- 
neration as could possibly be 
avoided. But what are you going 
to do while the rectory is all 
turned out of its own windows 
by the bricklayers? Where are 
you going to take your sister until 
it is habitable?” 

I think Sir Simeon was on the 
point of giving me a slap upon 
the shoulder too, as he mentioned 
me; but fortunately he had to 
turn at that moment and shout 
some directions concerning the 
labelling of his luggage. 

‘We are going to see for lodg- 
ings,’ said Alec. ‘I must have 
some place to put my nose into 
until the rectory is pronounced 
waterproof; and as my small 
sister persists in being attached 
to me, she must have somewhere 
to put hers into too. We have 
come to-day to see about lodgings.’ 

‘ Lodgings !—lodgings in Mary- 
mere! Rubbish. Why you 
wouldn’t live over the -first day. 
The rooms are, on an average, half 
an‘inch square. How do you like 
the notion of that, Miss Jepher- 
son ? 

I told Sir Simeon I feared that 
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Alec’s nose alone, if he did put it 
in, as he desired, would occupy 
that space. 

‘Of course,’ he answered, with 
a renewed inclination to enforce 
his words by manual labour; be- 
sides which, ladies require un- 
limited space now-a-days. You 
would have to take an extra room 
downstairs for the train of your 
dress, my dear young lady, if you 
went into Marymere lodgings. 
No, Jepherson, it is a thing un- 
suitable. You mustn’t lose time 
in coming either; rare shooting I 
have over the Manor, and you are 
the very one I want to make up a 
party. Four guns all day, and 
a hand at whist after dinner, is 
the thing; and I have only Bowles 
and Haycock with me now. The 
fact is I arranged everything while 
your sister made her calculations 
a-few seconds ago. An old place 
of mine, a couple of miles from 
the village (just distance enough 
to give proper exercise to a long- 
legged fellow like yourself), is 
empty now, furnished, too, as it 
luckily happens, for I prepared it 
all for my own sister, who is com- 
ing to take it some day. You are 
welcome to it, my dear boy, until 
the orthodox habitation is ready. 
Come, what do you say ?” 

What could Alec say but thank 
him. 

‘ And what does Miss Jepherson 
say ?’ 

And what could Miss Jepherson 
say but that the offer was a very 
generous one ? 

‘Very well, then,’ said the 
Squire, with a grip of Alec’s 
hand; ‘take my dogcart on. It 
was only going to drive itself 
home empty. Here, Jenks, get 
down, you sleepy dog. Drive this 
lady and gentleman to Redheath ; 
get the woman roused, and show 
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the place; then drive them back 
here to meet whatever train they 
choose. Good-day, Jepherson ; I’m 
off to town for a few hours. Ride 
over to see me the first day you 
are settled at Redheath, and then 
Tll come and pay my respects. 
Good-morning, Miss Mary; you 
will find all the space you need at 
Redheath, and plenty of spare 
rooms to stow away the aching 
hearts that follow you.’ 

Laughing at his own speech, he 
rushed towards the train; and 
Alec and I were driven off to 
Redheath, which we looked over, 
certainly, but only as a matter of 
form. 

Alec pronounced it ‘ jolly com- 
modious and ghostlike ’ ( I grieve 
to say Alec is not very clerical in 
his language) ; and when I thought 
it very lonely he ridiculed the 
idea. ‘Not a bit,’ he said, ‘ there 
were rabbits about in abundance.’ 
Which, of course, though forming 
a kind of population, was not 
exactly the society I had anti- 
cipated. 

The young woman who showed 
us over the house—a_ sensible, 
brisk, good-looking girl, called 
Barbara—laughed lightly when I 
asked her if it were not very 
solitary there, saying she had only 
been a few days here alone, and 
that she always had a man to 
sleep in the harness-room—over 
there. She pointed as she spoke, 
standing at the front door, down 
through the arches of an old green 
verandah which ran along one 
side of the house, and we saw the 
stable premises at the erfd as if 
we looked at them through a tele- 
scope. 

‘ What sort of a fellow was he?’ 
Alec asked, with an eye to taking 
him with the house. 

‘A quiet, respectablé man,’ said 
Barbara ; ‘a bit too slow, perhaps, 
but honest enough. If the gentle- 
man would walk down the kitchen- 


garden he would find Dan digging 
there now.’ 

That night, when Alec and I 
turned to warm our toes after our 
last dinner in our city rooms, we 
felt most thoroughly and entirely 
satisfied with our day’s work. 
We had a roomy, handsome house 
to go into, in which we might live 
as long as we chose, with no rent 
becoming due, and, better still, no 
taxes called for. I had engaged to 
keep on the maid, Alec the man, 
so there was no trouble awaiting 
us on the score of servants. We 
should be on the spot—at least on 
the outskirts of the spot—to over- 
look the work of the rectory; and 
among our parishioners and new 
friends we could class the genial, 
wealthy, warmhearted squire of 
the neighbourhood. 

‘ Nothing could have turned out 
better, Alec,’ said I, crossing my 
slippers complacently on the 
fender. 

‘Nothing. I shall drop in for 
a few days’ shooting,’ said Alec, 
pouring himself out a third glass 
of port, and forgetting to offer me 
a second. 

‘I don’t think rectors ought to 
shoot, I began, with suitable 


gravity. 


‘Don’t you, old lady? I am 
only twenty-one, and anybody 
would think I was fifty to hear 
Alec talk, when he gives way to 
his objectionable levity. ‘ Don’t 
you? Now I do. I find the 
sermons of country parsons who: 
mollify their two volumes of 
graver thoughts with their one 
of recreations are always most to- 
the point in the end.’ 

I do not stop to ask what point, 
because Alec seems so self-satisfied, 
and takes my concurrence so tho- 
roughly for granted; but I do not 
say more then, for I recollect in 
time that Alec’s sermons are much 
longer when he takes no holiday 
in the week; and, much as I 
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esteem him, I cannot bring myself 
to look upon that as a recom- 
mendation. There is but little in 
them, and we do not want that 
little long. 

We had been three days at Red- 
heath. The first we had spent in 
congratulating ourselves on our 
spacious, gratuitous quarters, as 
we visited and investigated every 
corner. The second in cultivating 
our parishioners, and catching two 
colds in the damp church; while 
the old clerk—whose cold was 
chronic by now—repeated, for our 
information, various quotations 
from the register. The third I 
am spending alone, for Alec had 
walked over to see the Squire 
early in the day, and had sent 
me a message back to the effect 
that he was going to take a 
day’s shooting, dine at the hall, 
and take the dummy’s place in a 
rubber at night. 

I must say I am disappointed, 
for the house is new and strange 
to me, and Barbara’s perfect in- 
difference rather awe-inspiring. I 
detain her on every conceivable 
pretence when she brings me my 
tea; but every conceivable pre- 
tence is soon exhausted, and I am 
obliged to go on with my meal in 
silence and let her take her honest, 
cheerful face away. I never knew 
that I was either timid or nervous 
before to-night, perhaps because 
Alec had never given me the op- 
portunity of finding it out. He 
was generally somewhere about ; 
and for Alec to be somewhere 
about meant that there was sing- 
ing, or whistling, or shouting to 
be heard in the house; or, instead 
of these, that there was a big, 
eurly head nodding opposite me 
in an easy-chair, wakened, per- 
haps, at last by a nod so peculiarly 
energetic as to threaten dislocation 
of the reverend neck to which it 
was attached. Besides, when he 
had been away without me in 
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those city lodgings of ours, the 
house had so many other people 
in it that it never had this odd, 
quivering kind of silence which 
was showing me to myself in a 
new character to-night. 

‘I think, Barbara,’ I say, with 
intense nonchalance, lolling in my 
big chair, and trying to fill it to 
advantage, ‘ you had better sit up 
until the master comes. He has 
no latch-key, so one of us must 
sit up, and I think perhaps we 
may as well both do so.’ 

The cause of which magnani- 
mous decision is the consciousness 
that I shall be more frightened in 
my own room than down here; so, 
as I must needs be the one to 
sit up, I prefer the one being 
two. Barbara’s work down-stairs 
seems to me to be very silent 
work. I cannot hear a sound as 
I try to assure myself of her 
distant society, and in despair I 
settle myself to a long seam, al- 


“ways a good resource for an 


emergency. 

And I work hard at it too, 
trying to feel it incumbent on 
myself to finish it at once. Yet 
yesterday I dawdled so much over 
it (lazily lounging under it) that 
Alec made one of his tiresome 
puns, and said I was only seem- 
ingly employed. But I do work 
hard now. Singing to the work 
at first; then saying old rhymes 
to the rhythm of the stitches ; then 
coming so low as to count the 
number of times I draw out my 
needle. Still, over and above it all 
I feel the silence, and while I hate 
it, my chief dread is lest it shall 
be broken. 

Dan is to sit up in the saddle- 
room for his master ; he is a strong, 
heavy fellow, even if he is ‘ slow,’ 
as Barbara calls him. Surely pro- 
tection enough for us. But the 
saddle-room is quite at the other 
side, as well as the other end, of 
the house. 
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Perhaps Barbara has bolted her- 
self into the kitchen, and is re- 
posing at this moment fast asleep 
over the fire. What sort of a 
protection is that ? 

It is getting very late now. 

How unkind it is of Alec to go 
out in this way for his own plea- 
sure, and leave me in a new, 
strange, desolate house, where a 
murder might be committed quietly 
and comfortably, and no one out 
in the civilized world be able to 
hear a shriek. I should never 
have done it; never have left Alec 
so. Perhaps he might not have 
minded so very much if I had, but 
anyway it is a comfort to know 
that I never should have been so 
unfeeling. Indeed I don’t see 
what a rector wants playing whist, 
or shooting innocent little hares. 
If Alec brings one I shall certainly 
have it roasted; Alec is so selfish 
about always wanting to have our 
hares jugged. I will have my 
way this time. Sisters hardly ever 
do get their own way, brothers are 
so careless and perverse; whereas 
if one has a lover one can do what 
one likes with him. Eleven o’clock! 
Oh! it really, really is too bad. 
It will be midnight in another 
hour; just the ghostly time. I 
wonder why. Have the spirits 
clocks and watches among them- 
selves, that they can keep their 
appointments, and be so punctual 
in their getting up? Or is there 
some electricity in the air just at 
that hour ? 

Surely Alec will be back before 
that hoarse old turret-clock strikes 
twelve—or rather, grunts it, for 
there is nothing striking in its 
tones. 

How easy it was yesterday to 
doze in this chair of mine! Why, 
I actually could not keep awake 
while Alec read Gladstone’s speech 
about the general uselessness and 
evil influence of the Irish Church, 
and the folly of our wrongheaded 









notion of upholding it. I could 
hardly keep my eyes open, and 
certainly not my mind, while the 
Premier eloquently advocated its 
disestablishment, cleverly repre- 
senting it, at the same time, as a 
church that was not really esta- 
blished. I remember the sentences, 
as Alec read them, growing con- 
fused, mingled, soothing, unin- 
telligible; and then I can just 
remember how I sewed my seam 
—as the immortal buttons were 
done—in a dream. 

Yet to-night, the more I try to 
sleep, just the more I cannot; the 
more comfortably I place my head, 
just the more wide and keen are 
all my senses. 

Ha! 

I am standing on the rug now, 
my head raised, my hands tightly 
embracing each other, and my 
eyes trying to help my ears to 
listen, for I hear a step outside the 
window. 

Yes. There is no mistaking it. 
It is a step, and an alarming step. 
Not an honest, free, unembarrassed, 
at-home sort of tread that might 
be Alec’s; but a sneaking, surrep- 
titious, slow, stealthy step. Oh! 
a step before which I cannot put 
too many adjectives of a mean and 
sneaking nature—a step which 
sends me creeping from the room 
to the kitchen-stairs, without an 
atom of colour in my face. 

‘Barbara!’ I whisper, bending 
to speak down the dark staircase 
as if it were a speaking trumpet; 
‘ Barbara!’ 

But as my voice sounds only 
like a muffled call in a nightmare, 
I am not surprised that she does 
not answer. I run down the stairs 
and open the door like an embodied 
hurricane. 

‘ Barbara! Barbara! wake up!’ 

‘I am awake, ’em,’ says Barbara, 
rising cheerfully. ‘ Is anything the 
matter ?” 

Now I draw my breath freely. 
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Standing before the blazing fire, 
and looking down on Barbara’s 
placid face, I draw my breath as 
usual. Afterwards, when I have 
drawn it freely several times with- 
out speaking, I burst into a laugh. 

I will not tell Barbara about the 
footstep. No; I think not. It 
may have been an odd reverbera- 
tion, or echo, or—something. 

‘ Barbara,’ I say, warming my 
hands complacently, ‘you look 
very much alone here. Suppose 
you come and sit with me.’ 

‘I don’t mind it at all, ’em,’ 
says Barbara, provokingly; ‘the 
house is all safely locked up.’ 

‘Oh, you had better come,’ I 
insist, airily. 

And Barbara follows me. 

We turn up the lamp, stir the 
fire, and sit down, one on each 
side the hearth, as snugly as 
possible. 

But now I do not quite know 
what next to do with Barbara. I 
feel a delicacy in consulting with 
her on the probable downfall of 
the Irish Church, because there is 
an Irish cast in her features. If 
I show her the slippers I am work- 
ing for Alec, it will only take up 
a few minutes, so it is not worth 
while unpacking them from their 
coverings. Alec’s ‘Josephus’ is 
open to my hand; but it is doubt- 
ful whether Barbara has ever read 
it; and, if she has, I have not. 

‘ Barbara,’ I say at last, with a 
sigh of relief as well as antici- 
pation, ‘did you ever have a 
fright ?” 

‘A fright, ‘em? says Barbara, 
with a little extra gravity, ‘in- 
deed I have; and in this very 
house, too.’ 

‘Tell me about it, please, Bar- 
bara,’ I say, settling myself back 
in my chair, and crossing my feet 
on a footstool; while all the time 
my ears are open to any sound 
that might come from without. 

‘ Suppose it frightens you, Miss,’ 


says Barbara, with a rather serious 
smile. 

‘You may be sure it will not 
frighten me so much as——’ I 
correct my hasty words in time; 
‘as it frightened you, Barbara,’ I 
add, with grave superiority. 

‘I will tell you willingly, if you 
promise that,’em ; but if I frighten 
you the master will be angry.’ 

Ido not tell her he won’t; for I 
rather like the notion of her think- 
ing Alec so tenderly careful of me, 
when he isn’t se at all. So J 
merely sigh a little, then turn the 
sigh into a smile, and say that I 
am not easily frightened,and, more- 
over, that I am ready. 

‘It happened two years ago,’ 
Barbara says, ‘and just about this 
time of year, on a Saturday night; 
when there was a thick darkness 
all round us, too thick for us even 
to fancy a ghost in it. We were 
not a large household then, though 


a larger one than we are to-night. 


The master, who was quite con- 
tent with his pipe and his own 
fireside on other days, always rode 
into town on the market-days, 
stopped to the hotel dinner, and 
came back late; always requiring 
the mistress to sit up for him, but 
ordering the men and maids to 
bed, and stabling his own horse. 
There was only one daughter, Miss 
Emily, a young lady of your own 
age, I should say, and she gene- 
rally sat up with the mistress. 
We hadn’t used to like to go to 
bed and leave them here, but they 
always said the master would be 
very angry if he found us up; and 
so we had to go. 

‘ This night I am telling you of, 
the mistress was not very well, 
and we tried to persuade her to 
go to bed and leave Miss Emily 
and me up together; but she 
would not hear of it. She would 
not break through her old rule, 
she said, as long as she was not 
obliged to; and-the master should 
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not have the disappointment of 
not finding her there. Ah, poor 
lady! she little thought how soon 
he was to have it; 

‘I must tell you the first part 
of the story as Miss Emily told it 
to me, because I didn’t see it. I 
have heard it so often, though, that 
it is as clear in my mind as the 
part I saw myself. 

‘When the mistress and Miss 
Emily were left alone, they felt 
just as comfortable and cheerful 
as they had always done, and went 
on chatting together, while Miss 
Emily knitted, and the mistress 
rested, because her head was aching. 
It was just about the master’s time 
for returning, and the mistress was 
growing a little sleepy, when sud- 
denly they heard a slow, creeping, 
kind of step outside. What’s the 
matter, ’em? Do you hear some- 
thing ?’ 

‘ Nothing, Barbara,’ I reply, with 
a spasmodic laugh. ‘Do you?’ 

But I am thinking of the foot- 
step I had heard, and am growing 
a little uncomfortable. 

‘ When Miss Emily heard it, she 
threw down her work and listened ; 
and the mistress roused herself 
wide awake at once and forgot all 
about her headache. There they 
stood listening together for a time, 
in a perfect panic of fear. 

‘Then came the step again, quite 
distinct, though it was so cunning 
and creeping; again, and again. 
At last there was a quietness, and 
Miss Emily, all trembling, tried to 
langh and pretend they had been 
fancying the sound. 

‘The mistress, far the most 
frightened of the two, suggested 
reading prayers, which had not 
been done as usual because of her 
headache. The big Bible was 
opened, and Miss Emily (the only 
congregation) took her seat, trying 
to do nothing but listen to the 
chapter, which the mistress read 
very distinctly and very loudly, 


partly that it might drown any 
outside sound, and partly, Miss 
Emily fancied, to make it more 
impressive and encouraging, and, 
in a measure, make up for having 
neglected it before. 

‘They got through the chapter 
undisturbed; then knelt down ; 
but when they came to the Lord’s 
Prayer, every sentence the mistress 
uttered was repeated outside the 
window in a man’s gruff, sneering 
voice. Miss Emily told me that 
she could not follow the words at 
all; that she could only listen 
while her mother slowly went 
through the whole prayer; the 
odd disguised voice repeating every 
petition. 

‘The mistress, as her courage 
failed, got slower and quieter; the 
voice outside mimicking her exactly, 
only with a sneer in it; and when 
the prayer was ended, there was a 
long, smothered laugh. 

‘The poor mistress rose from 
her knees with a face that would 
have done for a ghost itself; and 
Miss Emily ran to her, thinking 
she was going to faint. But she 
was not; she sat down'again be- 
fore her Bible, and read straight 
on, without stopping or looking up. 

‘ “T shall go and wake the ser- 
vants, mamma,” Miss Emily whis- 
pered. 

‘But just then they heard the 
tread of the master’s horse, and 
presently afterwards his own knock 
at the door. He always came to 
the side-door at night; quite at 
the opposite end of the house, you 
see, to where the footsteps had 
been; and Miss Emily darted for- 
ward to open it for him. The 
mistress followed her closely, afraid 
of being left alone in this room. 

‘ “Ts it you, papa?” Miss Emily 
called through the bolted door; 
and the answer was a cheery little 
tap on the panel with his riding- 
whip—another habit of the mas- 
ter’s. 











‘ With a little cry of relief from 
Miss Emily, and a sigh from the 
mistress, the door was undone; 
when in walked three great tall 
men with black masks on their 
faces ! 

‘In the first surprise and fear, 
Miss Emily clasped her hands and 
gave a scream; but, almost before 
it was uttered, the foremost robber, 
a great, strong, powerful fellow, 
who carried the master’s whip, 
seized her two wrists in one hand, 
and with the other gagged her 
mouth. 

‘There was a laugh, which she 
recognised as the one she had 
heard at the window, and in an- 
other moment another man passed 
her, carrying the mistress (who 
was very small and timid-looking) 
in his arms down the passage. 
Miss Emily followed, with the 
robber’s great red cotton handker- 
chief tied tightly over her mouth, 
and his hand gripping hers. For 
weeks the marks were plain on 
her hands and arms; but she 
never told me how he hurt her, 
for I believe she could not feel the 
pain in her intense fear. The men 
brought them into the lighted 
room—this room—and put them 
into two chairs. Then they took 
some thin rope from the pockets 
of the third man, who didn’t seem 
to do anything of his own accord, 
and tied them to the chairs by 
their shoulders and ankles. Then 
they tied their hands together, and 
tightened the handkerchiefs on 
their mouths, stepping back to 
admire their own work and laugh 
at the helpless figures they were 
looking at. 

‘Miss Emily said her eyes 
seemed to burn their lids as she 
tried to look back fearlessly into 
their brutal, half-covered faces. 

‘One man, rubbing his hands 
and bowing mockingly to the mis- 
tress, shook a bunch of keys in 
her face, as a hint for her to tell 
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him where hers were hidden. Of 
course she didn’t answer; but he 
threatened her so savagely that 
she looked and nodded at the 
drawer where she kept her key- 
basket. He took it from its hiding- 
place, chuckled over the collection, 
and then the three men whispered 
together. Presently two of them 
took up the chair Miss Emily was 
on, and carried it along the pas- 
sage, the third leading the way 
with a light. They went on, find- 
ing their own way cleverly, to the 
bottom of the cellar stairs, where 
the doors were all locked. Here 
there was a great trying of the 
keys, while‘Miss Emily sat in the 
damp passage, as helpless, she 
said, as one of the empty barrels, 
but wondering wildly whether the 
mistress upstairs had escaped while 
the three men were here with her. 

‘They examined all the cellars, 
then put Miss Emily’s chair into 
the great mildewy one next to the 
beer-cellar, all among heaps of 
sticks and turf, the laughing man 
laughing at the figure of her sit- 
ting there, while the other two 
went away, returning presently 
with the mistress’s chair, which 
they set opposite Miss Emily’s, 
shutting the door upon them then, 
and leaving them in the mouldy 
darkness. It wouldn’t have been 
quite so horrible, Miss Emily said, 
if they could have spoken to each 
other; but to sit there, near to- 
gether, against their will, in their 
own damp cellar, knowing every- 
thing they possessed was at the 
mercy of those villains above them ; 
that they could not stop them nor 
raise an alarm; could not even 
encourage each other, or even 
speak to each other of their fears, 
was dreadful. 

‘It was not very long afterwards 
that the door opened again, and 
one of the men’s faces peered round 
in the light of a lantern, while the 
others passed in with the master 
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between them, tied on another 
chair, his pipe stuck unlighted in 
his mouth, and then his mouth 
gagged afterwards, tighter even 
than the ladies, spite of the cold 
pipe. They put him down near 
his wife, and once more went away 
laughing. 

‘Miss Emily heard them in the 
other cellars; laughing a good 
deal, but never talking; drawing 
beer, and uncorking wine bottles ; 
then ‘evidently carrying a supply 
of bottles upstairs with them. 

‘And now I can tell you the 
part I saw myself. Emma the 
housemaid slept in my room then, 
and the cook in the little room 
opposite. Emma was always very 
ready in going to sleep, and that 
night she had been fast asleep a 
good while, when, just as I was 
dropping off myself, odd sounds 
below roused me again. I had 
heard the master’s horse some little 
time before, but he always came 
in so quietly that this great un- 
usual noise rather frightened me. 
I woke Emma, but she was so 
cross that I let her doze off again 
without telling her anything, ex- 
cept that she was no sort of use in 
the house. Then I got up, and 
slipping a shawl over my night- 
gown, I opened my door cautiously. 
The sounds were unexplainable, 
and I went and tried to wake cook 
for company. But she wouldn’t 
wake, though I shook her well. 
She only grumbled in her sleep, so 
I gave her a last shake in my 
anger and went away, creeping 
downstairs cautiously on my bare 
feet, poking my head as far as I 
could over the banisters as I went, 
to see in advance of me. 

‘I opened the master’s door 
noiselessly. Empty! Miss Emily’s. 
Empty too! They could not have 
come to bed, at any rate, and I 
went on. 

‘I had nearly reached the bot- 
tom of the stairs—the noise and 


laughter getting louder and louder 
as I came on—when I saw a light 
coming from the open door of this 
room. I came one step lower, and 
stood listening with my breath 
still. One more, and stopped again. 
One more, and I was standing in 
the hall, feeling as if to move from 
the mat then, to go either way, 
would be instant detection. Did 
you ever remark how the boards in 
the floor will creak when you are 
trying to step silently and secretly, 
though they never dream of making 
a sound at other times? Oh, how 
the stairs did creak and crack 
under me that night! thongh I 
never heard them—at least never 
noticed them—do it either before 
or since. 

‘But I had reached the bottom 
now, and I crept towards the 
partly-open door and peeped in. 

‘ What’s the matter, ’em ?’ 

‘A step, Barbara! Didn’t you 
hear a step outside?” 

‘You are thinking of my story, 
’em,’ said Barbara, with a reas- 
suring smile of incredulity, ‘and 
you fancy things.’ 

‘Go on,’ say I, a little hurt and 
a little relieved. 

‘There were three men at the 
table, all the top part of their 
faces covered with black gauze, 
eating hard and fast, but drinking 
a good deal harder and faster. 
Everything eatable that the larder 
had held seemed to have been 
brought out there, and more bot- 
tles than the table had ever held 
before, I should think. There were 
no plates and glasses, and the men 
were helping themselves from the 
dishes and bottles, signing to each 
other for the things as they wanted 
them, and laughing a good deal, 
but never speaking. I could no- 
tice, in all my panic, that they 
never uttered a word aloud. 

* At the end of the table one of 
the men, filling his mouth at in- 
tervals, employed himself, while 
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he emptied it, in packing an old 
carpet-bag with the plate he took 
from the plate-basket, and a good 
many of the ladies’ ornaments, 
which had been in their bedrooms. 
The other men were pushing the 
wine bottles into their coat pockets. 
As I stood at the door, where there 
was a little bit of shadow, this was 
what I saw in the lighted room. 
It did not take so long to look at 
it though as it has done to tell it. 
The instant I had taken the pic- 
ture rapidly into my mind I turned 
away with a still more cautious 
step than before, and as I did so 
my eye rested for a moment on 
the little table at the back of the 
hall where the dinner-bell always 
stood, and an idea seized me in- 
stantly. In my night-dress, as I 
was, I crept on past the open door 
(my bare feet seeming to make as 
much noise as pattens would have 
done on another day), and I looked 
down longingly on the big bell. 
But to have reached it was nothing 
to have done, the difficulty was 
only beginning. If I let the clapper 
touch the side of the bell, my 
would-be help would be instant 
ruin. I must seize the clapper; 
yet if I tilted the bell, to put my 
left hand under to do so, I might 
—and most probably should— 
touch it against the bell, and so 
be discovered at once. 

‘I took off the shawl I had put 
round my shoulders, and wrapped 
it tightly round the bell; then I 
had but one chance, and that 
I must take carefully and fear- 
lessly. 

‘I could not, dare not, pause to 
think, when once my mind was 
made up to do it, for even a slight 
trembling in my hand would 
destroy this one last chance of 
mine. 

‘I took the handle of the bell 
in my right hand, holding the 
shawl with it, and lifted it slowly 
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—slowly—in a perfectly straight 
line. A little shake or quiver in 
my hand, a little turn to the right 
or left, and those three men who 
sat within a dozen yards of me 
would be out. But my hand 
was steady, and the heavy bell 
came up, straight and sure, until 
it was six inches from the table. 
Then my left hand grasped the 
clapper, and I fled with the bell 
past the open door again, and up 
the stairs; a sudden, horrible terror 
upon me now. It took me less 
time to rush up-stairs than it had 
taken me to make one of my dowh- 
ward steps a few minutes before. 

‘Thad hardly reached the lobby 
when I felt, rather than heard, 
that the men had come out of the 
room and were looking at me. My 
feet seemed to grow powerless, as 
they do in dreams sometimes, yet 
I was crossing the lobby with 
quick, stealthy steps, fully alive 
and awake to the sound of the 
heavy following footstep on the 
stairs behind me. 

‘The big spare room had win- 
dows to the front; it was locked, 
I knew, but the key was outside. 
My fingers closed upon it, feeling 
as if I should never be able to take 
them off, while the smothered 
breath behind grew louder, and 
the sneaking feet came nearer me. 
But I had to let the key go, and 
turn the handle; and this one 
hand that I had at liberty seemed 
to cling to everything and take 
twice as long as it need have done. 

‘I was in the room at last, and 
pushed too the door behind me; 
then, crossing the room at a bound, 
I flung up the window, and, lean- 
ing through as far as I could, I 
rang the bell with all my might 
and strength, while the key was 
turned sharply in the lock behind 
me. It rang out oddly in the 
quiet darkness, and the more I 
tried to make it sound a thrilling 
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alarm, the more it seemed to sound 
4 cheerful summons to dinner. 

‘I had not time to think how 
helpless I was, locked into that 
empty room; nor how mad it was 
of me to choose one where the key 
was on the outside. I had only 
one idea in my head; that was 
that I must ring until help came ; 
and so I rang more and more 
frantically, feeling that when the 
robbers found I had the bell with 
me they would return and seize 
me; for of course when they 
followed me they had not guessed 
what I carried. 

‘It must have been very cold, 
standing there half through the 
window, with only one thin gar- 
ment on, but I never thought of it 
at the time; and certainly I took 
arm exercise enough to keep any 
one warm. 

‘ As I rang on—determined that 
if the sound was not very alarming 
in its quality, it should be in its 
quantity—my teeth set together, 
and my arms aching woefully ; the 
light of a lantern was turned on 
me from below, showing me a 
man’s masked face. The lips had 
a broad grin on them; and, when 
he saw that I could see him, he 
raised his hat, and bowed mock- 
ingly. 

‘IT rang, and rang, growing every 
moment more despairing; until at 
last voices answered from one or 
two directions, and the doors were 
opened. 

‘It was actual sunlight before 
we found the master and mistress 
and Miss Emily; and, oh! they 
did look ghostly objects sitting 
there in the sickly light; all 
speechless, and stiff in their seats 
like—really, something like the 
Guys the boys bring round here 
on the fifth of November. 

‘I don’t think quite so many 
things had been packed and taken 
as would have been if the robbers 
had not heard the dinner-bell ; but 


the house was certainly cleared of 
its most valuable property, and we 
should never have been able to 
trace it, or the thieves, if they had 
got off that night; for how could 
we have sworn to men whose faces 
we had never seen, and whose 
voices we had never heard? But, 
fortunately for us, one of them 
was cleverly caught by two of our 
own men, and he gave up the 
names of the others. So the pro- 
perty was restored; but the mis- 
tress never recovered the fright 
and the damp cellar, and died very 
soon after that night. Dear me! 
Miss Jepherson, it is a‘step! I 
hear it myself now!’ 

As Barbara speaks, she walks 
to the shuttered window, listening, 
with her head on one side. 

‘I heard it three times during 
your story, Barbara,’ I say, too 
really frightened now to try to 
hide the terror in my voice. ‘Oh, 
let us ring the dinner-bell !’ 

‘Had we better, I wonder? 
muses Barbara. ‘ Have you really 
heard it three times, ’em ?’ 

‘ Really, really! Oh! it will be 
so terrible to be tied in the cellar 
all night! There !—listen!’ 

Barbara’s cheerful face blanches 

as the step—the creeping, stealthy 
step—draws up to the window 
and hesitates; and I seize her 
arm. 
‘Come now, Barbara! before 
they break in! We shall get help 
in time, perhaps. Oh! how cruel 
it is of Alec to leave me here to 
be robbed and murdered!’ 

‘ Come then, ’em,’ whispers Bar- 
bara, protectingly, ‘we will lock 
ourselves in this time, and ring till 
somebody hears us, if not the 
master. It shall wake Dan, who 
sleeps like the Seven Sleepers all 
in one, if there ever were seven so 
sound.’ 

I take the bell myself, and, 
locking the spare room door be- 
hind us, we ring lustily at the 
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open window, while the January 
wind shrieks in, seeming to cut 
my face, as it passes, like a razor. 
Not that I ever had my face cut 
with a razor yet, but I have seen 
Alec’s suffering, and can judge of 
the sensation. 

We pierce the darkness outside, 
but see no glimmer of a lantern; 
and when we have rung long 
enough to arouse the whole neigh- 
bourhood, there is Barbara coolly 
proposing that we should go and 
see whether all the doors are 
safely locked and bolted! The 
very idea of it terrifies me, until 
she reminds me that on that other 
night the ladies themselves had 
let the robbers in, and that we 
never need do that. 

I follow Barbara. I must own 
that I neither reach nor overtake 
her. I am satisfied to follow 
humbly while she goes, what she 
calls, the round of the house. 

* Halloa!’ calls a voice outside; 
an angry, satisfied, suppressed, 
exultant voice. ‘ Open this door!’ 

‘Oh, Alec!’ I ery, trembling in 
every limb, as Barbara draws back 
the bolts; ‘you are come, and we 
have been nearly killed!’ 

Perhaps the unanswerable truth 
of the first statement excuses, in 
some degree, the vague untruth- 
fulness of the second; but of 
course I consider the two facts in- 
disputable, especially as no one 
stops to dispute them. 

‘Get in, you scoundrel!’ rings 
Alec’s angry voice. ‘ Get into the 
light, and let me look at you, you 
thief!’ 

‘Oh! you have really caught 
him then, Alec!’ I say, seizing 
affectionately on my brave brother, 
while Barbara runs for a candle; 
‘you really caught that wicked 
robber, Alec? How brave of you! 
But—where are the others ? 

* Were there others?’ asks Alec, 
pushing away my hand in his 
excitement. ‘How did the other 


rascals get off? Speak up, you 
vagabond, for you shall give them 
all up to the law.’ 

* How he gasps, Alec!’ I whisper, 
rather pleased, but getting a little 
more behind my big brother. 

‘Gasps! I should think s0,’ 
laughs Alec, proudly. ‘ He feels 
his collar rather tight, I dare say, 
having been dragged along by it 
for halfa mile. You will have a 
few more miles to go presently, 
my fine fellow; to the police 
station.’ 

‘Did you hear the bell, Alec? 
I inquire, feeling my own share of 
the honour. 

‘Yes; I had just come within 
hearing of the alarm, when I met 
him skulking through the planta- 
tion. So I knew in a minute he 
had been after no good. Now, 
turn your face to the light, my 
brave fellow, and let us have a 
look at you.’ 

The man—still labouring for 
his breath—takes no notice; and 
Barbara brings the light up to 
him. 

Then suddenly—and almost as 
breathless as he is himself—we all 
three utter the same syllable, at 
the same moment— 

‘Dan!’ 

But nobody thinks of anything 
more to add, until Alec stammers 
out— 

‘ What were you doing there? ' 

‘I thought the young missus 
’ud feel frightened at being ’ere by 
erself,’ says Dan, almost crying in 
his shortness of breath, ‘so I 
walked up and down a bit outside 
‘er windows, to be comp’ny, and 
show ‘er as I was theer. But 
when the bell set on so, I re- 
membered that other night, and 
knew as I shud be ketched and 
took up along o’ the thieves as ’ad 
frittened the missis and Barbara. 
So I run away to meet you, sir; 
but you laid ’old o’ me afore I cud 
say it, and took all the speak out 
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o me. I’m very much afeard 
you’ve missed the reel robbers in 
looken after me, sir.’ 

I rather avoid meeting Alec’s 
eye now, not being prepared to 
undergo any questioning on the 
subject of the real robbers; and— 
to gain time—I weakly begin to 
turn the tables on himself. 

‘ You shouldn’t be out so late. 
You know you shouldn’t, Alec,’ I 
whimper. ‘ You have no business 
to leave us women alone.’ 

‘No business at all,’ replies 
Alec, smiling and wiping his face 
in the most unfeeling manner ; 
‘only pleasure. Now Dan, be off 
to bed; and don’t be so easily 
scared next time you mount guard. 
Shut up everything, Barbara, even 
the bell.’ 

I grow almost nervous when we 


are together in the light again, 
and begin another reproach. 

‘It is wrong, you know it is, 
Alec, for you—who call yourself a 
clergyman—to go to bachelors’ 
parties, and sit up till—till f 

It is not worth while for me to 
go on, for Alee—on his back on 
the couch, and shaking until I am 
sure the springs are breaking— 
rolls my best antimacassar up into 
a ball, and aims it deliberately at 
my chignon. 

I have quite expected him to 
make me a promise never to dine 
out again without me, but he does 
not seem to think that at all 
necessary ; and only laughs more 
and more, looking the greatest 
goose possible, and not a bit like 
a Rector. 
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FIGURES versus LANDSCAPE. 


T the present moment there is 
much excitement amongst 
the brethren of the brush con- 
cerning the election of new as- 
sociates at the ‘Royal Academy,’ 
as there are at present a larger 
number of vacancies in the list of 
A.R.A.’s than there have been for 
a considerable time past. 

Speculation already begins to 
run high, and the names of those 
artists likely to come to the front 
in the competition are being freely 
canvassed by the cognoscenti. Each 
school has its backers and de- 
claimers against the injustice which 
will be done if this or that painter 
be again overlooked ; and particu- 
larly does the controversy run high 
with respect to the relative chances 
and merits of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the two divisions of 
the great army of art—the figure 
and the landscape painters. 

Now for many years past there 
has been no one cry so universal 
and constant among the critics, 
and in the art-world generally, as 
that raised against the Royal 
Academy of Arts for its neglect 
of landscape-painting. Loud as 
are the complaints against this 
august body for its numerous 
shortcomings in the matter of its 
teaching, its favouritism, its rejec- 
tion from its annual exhibition of 
many meritorious works by out- 
siders, and its frequently severe 
treatment of such of these as are 
hung upon the walls of its rooms, 
they all, more or less, speedily 
pass away and are forgotten. Not 
so, however, with the ever-recur- 
ring murmur against the injustice 
dealt out to landscape painters. 
It has been constantly urged that 
no landscape painter has been ele- 
vated to the full honours of the 
Royal Academy for thirty years; 
and that as the professors of this 


speciality in art died off, the ranks 
were invariably filled up by figure 
painters, architects, sculptors, or 
engravers, until at last landscape, 
pure and simple, was represented 
by only two out of the forty mem- 
bers of the institution; nor until 
the recent death of Mr. Thomas 
Creswick, R.A., reduced this num- 
ber to one, did there seem to be 
any probability of a change in the 
usual order of proceeding. Slowly 
yielding, however, now to the 
pressure of public opinion, a se- 
lection has been made, and the 
first step taken towards placing a 
paysagiste again on the Academic 
benches. But it is doubtful 
whether the election of Mr. Vicat 
Cole to an associateship will do 
much to quiet the outcry of which 
we speak. It will be still—and 
with reason—asserted that years 
must elapse before he will be ho- 
noured with full membership ; 
hosts of figure painters, architects, 
&c., will be elevated before him, 
and that consequently now, and 
for an indefinite period, if we had 
to look solely to the Royal Acade- 
micians for examples of sky and 
mountain beauty, sylvan shades, 
transparent lakes, thundering tor- 
rents, or placid streams, we could 
only find them in the works of 
Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A. 

Now even admitting that at first 
sight this is a strong case for the 
non-contents, we are inclined to 
believe that the Royal Academy 
is quite right in the course it has 
adopted, and that this outcry about 
injustice towards landscape paint- 
ers is, in the main, somewhat 
preposterous. 

At the time—say fifty years 
ago—when a fairer proportion of 
the Academicians were landscape 
painters, art was in a very different 
state to what it is at present, Not 
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only was the thought and patro- 
nage bestowed upon it then in- 
finitely less, but, by consequence, 
the number of its professors and 
students much smaller; and, with 
some honourable exceptions, it may 
be added, the talent displayed was 
not of so high a character, or of 
such general and advanced excel- 
lence, as we find now-a-days. If 
certain unmistakable geniuses 
came conspicuously to the front, 
they did so from amidst a ruck of 
mediocrity far lower in its standard 
than that now existing. Formerly 
any one possessed of moderate 
ability became immediately con- 
spicuous, almost from the very 
scarcity alone of those who culti- 
vated their artistic talents. Now 
it requires a much more marked 
evidence of power to bring a 
painter to the front. Where we 
then bestowed honours on able 
mediocrity, we now wish only to 
confer them upon genius, and this 
applies quite as much to landscape 
as to figures. 

Formerly, also, from there being 
so few painters of any kind, land- 
scape naturally came in for a larger 
share of consideration ; its distin- 
guished followers, ever necessarily 
in the minority (at least in oil), 
had not to battle against such 
overwhelming odds as are now 
ranged against it by the larger 
number of figure painters in the 
field. 

Although it may be said that 
the average ability amongst paint- 
ers of the present time does not 
reach any very high standard, and 
is in all branches of the art of 
only a general level of excellence, 
it is nevertheless spread over a 
very extensive community, trebling 
indeed that which was to be found 
half a century ago. Hence the 
field from which the Academy has 
to choose its associates and mem- 
bers is not so circumscribed, and 
the choice is thus rendered much 


more difficult. It has to choose, 
perhaps, from twenty instead of 
from two—from fifty instead of 
from five. It is only in some such 
way as this that we can account 
for the magic initials R.A. or 
A.R.A. having been appended to 
many names which figured in the 
Royal Academy catalogues even 
twenty years since, and which 
have but barely disappeared from 
the pages of that annual register. 
‘Speak nothing but good of the 
dead ;’ but, at the same time, as an 
illustration of what we mean, let 
us only turn to two deceased 
artists—the one a figure, the other 
a landscape painter, from whose 
works a selection was recently ex- 
hibited in connection with the 
ancient masters at Burlington 
House—and ask if such talent as 
was there displayed by their pic- 
tures would, in this present 1870, 
have secured for them the honours 
of R.A.-ship. With regard to the 
figure painter, he might possibly 
be made an associate, for he had, 
although a dry and husky colour- 
ist, a wonderful appreciation of, 
and keenness of insight into cha- 
racter,and,asan excellent draughts- 
man, displayed great delicacy and 
refinement of feeling, mingled with 
a humour of no common sort ; but, 
as for the landscape painter, we 
venture to think he would stand 
no more chance even of this honour 
than do some twenty other painters 
of similar subjects now aspiring to 
it. Yet these two artists, Leslie 
and Stanfield, were considered 
giants in their day; and, in spite 
of modern opinion, produced much 
excellent work; but they produced 
it at a time when excellent work 
was rare, consequently they 
worthily represented the ability 
of the period, and it was but just 
to elevate them to the positions 
they held. It does not follow, 
however, that painters of equal 
ability at the present day should 
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therefore be made R.A.’s: far from 
it, it would never do to accord the 
highest honours to any but the 
representative men, or to increase 
their number simply because the 
number of competitors had in- 
creased. The standard has been 
raised, and something better must 
be done than was done formerly to 
lift a painter into the foremost 
ranks. 

Further to justify the conduct 
of the Royal Academy, it must be 
remembered that the representa- 
tion of human emotions will al- 
ways interest a greater number of 
people than will the simple de- 
lineation of landscape; and without 
stopping to question whether this 
is right or wrong, a natural or an 
artificial state of things, we may 
safely assert that it is sufficient 
for ever to give a front place to 
the figure painters. Granting this, 
until it shall be possible to show 
that there are a larger number of 
markedly-eminent landscape paint- 
ers—outside the Academy—than 
there are markedly-eminent figure 
painters, it is surely but justice to 
promote to honours the latter in 
larger quantities, and more rapidly 
than the former. 

Now we submit that the general 
level of excellence attained by 
landscape painters is far more 
extensive than amongst any other 
class of artists. To paint a mode- 
rately-good, respectable landscape, 
appears to be within the reach of 
a host of dabblers; and this is 
notably the case in water-colours ; 
but to paint a moderately-good 
and respectable figure picture is 
by no means so common a power. 
Although it may be quite as diffi- 
cult to draw a tree, or a cloud, 
absolutely correctly, as it is a 
human countenance, still, while 
the slightest error in the latter 
is instantly perceptible, hundreds 
may creep into the former objects 
and pass unobserved; a far less 


amount of positive truth will be 
generally accepted in the deline- 
ation of a cloud than would suffice 
for the representation of a human 
countenance or figure. Hence it 
is that, although the main bulk of 
painters of landscape is much 
larger than that of figures, the 
really distinguished men in the 
latter class are far more numerous 
than in the former. Those who 
aspire to painting the human form 
and ‘face divine,’ even passably 
well, must go through a much 
more rigorous training, and per- 
haps be possessed of much more 
natural aptitude for the work, than 
those who are content to remain 
mere dexterous sketchers of the 
beauties of the outer world. Leav- 
ing Turner out of the question, as 
the greatest landscape painter who 
ever lived, where do we find any 
one in this branch of art eminently 
superior to his brethren—that is, 
as eminently superior to the general 
level of excellence amongst land- 
scape painters, as, say, Millais, 
Leighton, Poole, Frith, Hook, El- 
more, and many others, are supe- 
rior to the general level of excel- 
lence amongst figure painters ? 
Surely it is difficult to point to 
any. That there are some a little 
better than others is, of course, 
perfectly true, but not sufficiently 
better to have been elected into 
the Academy whilst such markedly 
superior men as Watts, Wells, and 
others, who have lately been ab- 
sorbed into its ranks, were stand- 
ing out in the cold! Even now 
we are not quite sure that it was 
right to have elected Vicat Cole, 
talented as he is, before Frederick 
Walker (who is not a great land- 
scape painter only because he is a 
great figure painter); and it could 
not be urged that landscape paint- 
ers like Peter Graham, Davis, or 
M‘Whirter, should be made asso- 
ciates before H. 8. Marks (also 
alwaysadmirablein his landscapes), 
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J. Burgess, Marcus Stone, Hodg- 
son, or, above all, we repeat, 
Frederick Walker. It is all very 
well to have landscape represented, 
but care should be taken that this 
is not done at a reckless expense 
of justice to young figure painters. 
Moreover, it can be very fairly 
argued that landscape is not, nor 
ever has been, so wholly neglected 
as the malcontents would have us 
believe. Will any one pretend to 
say that J.C. Hook, R.A., is not as 
eminently a landscape painter as 
he is a figure painter, or that Mil- 
lais does not paint landscape ? 
What were the backgrounds in the 
‘Vale of Rest,’ or in the ‘ Romans 
leaving Britain,’ or ‘Sir Ysumbras 
on hys big Hors,’ and of hosts 
more of his works? Does not 
Thomas Faed, R.A., frequently 
give us a taste of his ability to 
deal with the beauties of nature in 
the accessories to his pictures ? 
and may not the same be said of 
Calderon in his delightful pastoral 
passages? Can it really be se- 
riously stated that landscape is 
unrepresented so long as we pos- 
sess a Sir Edwin Landseer to por- 
tray for us all the glories of moun- 
tain beauty and wild highland 
scenery with a facility that but 
few landscape painters can rival ? 
Again, amongst the associates, and 
consequently the most recent elec- 
tions, do not the backgrounds of 
George Leslie’s pictures, by their 
atmospheric beauty, frequently vie 
with the interest in the figures ? 
Poynter, A.R.A., likewise, is a 
most able painter of landscape, 
although it seldom appears in his 
figure subjects; and finally, to 
wind up the instances of this power 
amongst figure painters, not half 
of which have we enumerated, 
where shall we find a more thorough 
and accomplished paysagiste than 
G. Mason, A.R.A. 

The argument used by the de- 
fenders of the Academic policy, 


that is to say, by the figure painters 
as opposed to the landscape, is 
broadly this: They say that if a 
man ‘can paint the human figure 
well, especially, of course, the face, 
he can paint anything in the 
world; and is not this rather 
borne out by our experience ? 
That they do not paint landscape 
principally is because they paint 
the figure ; but whenever occasion 
requires that landscape should 
enter largely into their compo- 
sitions, it is very rarely, and only 
in very isolated cases, that they 
fail to portray it perfectly: 

Is, then, after all, the art of 
landscape painting, pure and 
simple, in England, or, indeed, 
anywhere at present—can it, in- 
deed, ever be in such a state as to 
warrant recognition equal to that 
of figure painting ? We think not. 
‘An two men ride on the same 
horse, one must ride behind ;’ and 
we are afraid that one must be the 
landscape painter. To delineate 
to perfection the beauties and 
truths of nature, and to invest 
with the utmost poetry the charms 
of the country, to portray them 
with the deepest feeling for the 
glories of sky, sea, rock, wood, 
mountain, or water, is noble work, 
no doubt, but not quite so noble 
as the work of him who develops, 
in addition to these, the human 
heart, its affections and emotions. 

Figure painters do not perhaps 
one and all understand dealing 
with landscape by itself as con- 
summately as did David Cox, De 
Wint, Copley Fielding, &¢., and a 
few eminent men of this calibre 
(chiefly water-colourists) of our 
own day, but this is probably only 
because they do not devote them- 
selves exclusively to this branch 
of their art, or from its being 
always made subservient to higher 
things. Hence, if landscape paint- 
ers continue to remain considerably 
in the minority in the Royal 
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Academy, we cannot think, as we 
suggested at starting, that the in- 
stitution is to blame, or is respon- 
sible for the fact. The very critics 
who are loudest in their scoldings 
on this head, nevertheless, in re- 
viewing exhibitions, invariably 
give their first and chief attention 
to the figure pictures; and we be- 
lieve that the editors of their re- 
views, and the public generally, 
despite its outery, to which we 
have alluded, would be very much 
astonished if they did otherwise ; 
nay, would immediately complain 
of the injustice which gave a large 
space to a criticism of a dozen or 
so of landscapes whilst it noticed 
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the principal and most important 
figure pictures merely by an enu- 
meration of them and their paint- 
ers’ names condensed into a short 
paragraph, or postponed all men- 
tion of them until ‘ our next notice.’ 
In a word, what would be said if 
the usual mode of reviewing pic- 
tures now in vogue was simply 
reversed in the matter of ‘ Figures 
versus Landscape?’ and what, in 
addition to this, would be said if, 
yielding to the pressure from with- 
out, the Council of the Royal 
Academy reversed its policy, and 
set up landscape painters high 
above, or even on an equal footing 
with, figure painters ? 





PEAKING generally, I doubt if 
I know anything more tire- 
some in the ordinary way of travel- 
ling—and it has many tiresome 
things in that way I do know— 
that can at all compare with that 
everlasting journey ‘ up the Rhine.’ 
The river itself I look upon asa 
rank imposition— very well, no 
doubt, in its way, the first time 
one quits one’s native shores, and 
it comes upon one in all the fresh- 
ness of foreign manner and cos- 
tume, and all the glory of a foreign 
sun, but in itself inferior through- 
out the greater portion of its course 
to three out of four of the rivers 
one has gone up or down, and for 
quite three-fourths of its length 
absolutely hideous. How two great 
races could ever make up their 
minds to go to war about it passes 
my comprehension. But they did; 
and one effect of their doing so— 
the only good effect I have yet 
found it produce—has been to give 
a new interest to a route for which a 
new interest was decidedly wanted. 
It has been my fate to make, since 
the commencement of the war, a 
journey from mouth to source of 
this delight of Cockney tourists, 
and thence from souree to mouth 
of that much less thought of, but 
to my mind much more picturesque 
river the Rhone. The different 
phases of feeling produced by the 
varying pressure of the war on the 
several districts through which 
this journey took me are, I think, 
worth noting. 

It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and if France and 
Germany are suffering hideously, 
the railway in Bishopsgate Street 
must be making its fortune fast. 
Ever since Mr. Cook~- has taken 
it up and made it the principal 
point of departure for his shoals of 
travellers and tourists, the dismal 
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wooden shed which ever since the 
first unlucky start of the Eastern 
Counties Railway has done duty for 
a station, has presented a forlorn 
and bankrupt appearance depress- 
ing enough to the traveller about 
to start from it on a ten-hour sea 
voyage. But though the shed 
itself is dismal, dismaller per- 
haps than ever, its forlornness has 
since the declaration of war—oi 
rather since its current set in so 
steadily towards the south and west 
—disappeared altogether. Britons, 
now-a-days, would as soon be 
slaves as prisoners of war within 
the five walls of their own tight 
—much too tight—little island. 
France, however, was closed either 
for sojourn or transit, and as no 
one who has once made the passage 
by Ostend is ever likely to do so 
again except under sheer pressure 
of force majeure, the great bulk of 
such traffic fell to the share of the 
Great Eastern Company; and the 
Company rejoiced, and its trains 
and stations choked, and its pas- 
sengers got compressed, and its 
dividends expanded accordingly. 
Rejoicing also on the other side 
of the water, where you get your 
first taste of the beauties of the 
Rhine, and catch distant glimpses 
of the ‘vulgar Venice’ over the 
broad dead flats that, but for 
villages and windmills, would very 
well do duty for lagunes. Rotter- 
dam and Holland are en féte. Why, 
or how, I cannot tell, but the 
Dutchman has managed to get 
into his head two notions, which 
just now comfort him exceedingly. 
The one that Prussia has, and can 
have, no idea of coveting Holland ; 
the other, that if so strange a 
notion should ever enter her head 
nothing will be more simple than, 
by just cutting a few dykes, to 
drown immediately the whole 
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German army. What is to become 
-of the Hollanders themselves during 
the application to the invader of 
this heroic form of cold-water cure, 
I have not been able satisfactorily 
to ascertain. Those I have con- 
sulted on the subject assure me 
positively that they are not web- 
footed, as is commonly supposed 
elsewhere, nor yet provided, under 
their voluminous nether garments, 
with the natural waterproofing of 
scales or feathers they have some- 
times been supposed to be con- 
structed expressly to conceal. But 
they seem to reckon quite con- 
fidently on paddling about some- 
how while the invaders drown, and 
drawing off the water afterwards 
in time to get on with the ordinary 
business of the season. Wherefore, 
being without fear of their dan- 
gerous neighbours, they hate them 
considerably less than is the wont 
of most populations along their 
border, and can abandon them- 
selves, without any unpleasant ad- 
mixture of feeling, to the delight 
of seeing themselves overrun by an 
invasion of a wholly different 
character—one they would rather 
pour out their schiedam to en- 
courage than pour in water to 
avert; one, in fine, in which the 
bleeding is entirely on the other 
side. And this lasts till one has 
crossed the border and entered the 
territory of Prussia herself. 

But at Cologne we find ourselves 
in a very different atmosphere. I am 
never particularly fond of Cologne. 
The cathedral, exquisite as it is, is 
a trifle too exquisite for my taste. 
It has too much glass about it 
too, to»please me ; and is too like a 
glorified conservatory. And the 
town itself is as dull as ditch--—or 
Rhine—water. Since one has lost 
the occupation of recounting and 
re-identifying the ‘seventy sepa- 
rate es’ which gave birth to 
Eau-de-Cologne, the only thing to 
be done is to take one’s ticket as 
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soon as possible. But if Colegne 
be a trifle triste at most times, it 
is a good deal more than a trifle 
triste now. Of course we are all 
delighted with our victories, and 
being already Prussian can enjoy 
them without any alloy of feeling 
that after all they are only riveting 
or forging our own chains. So 
long as they seemed to give us any 
prospect of immediate or even 
early peace we rejoiced in them 
exuberantly. But that sanguine 
time has gone by. There are 
things, too, whereat we do not 
rejoice at all. Long lists of killed 
and wounded come to us, and we 
find among them too many names 
of our own relatives and friends. 
More substantial evidence still of 
the price we are paying for our 
coveted Rhine comes to us, too, 
almost from day to day, in long 
trains of emaciated or mangled 
fellow-countrymen, whom we tend 
with affectionate care in our well- 
appointed ‘lazareths,’ but whose 
arrival does but little to enliven 
us; their departure, as they drop 
off one by one from hospital to 
cemetery, even less. How sore our 
need of enlivenment is may be 
judged from the fact that our chief 
element of gaiety has been very 
recently introduced in the shape 
of an enormous number of French 
prisoners! Deducting from Ger- 
man official accounts of numbers 
captured the necessary discount— 
say from 25 to 50 per cent.—there 
are still enough to form an appre- 
ciable element in the population. 
Cologne, which has one of the most 
extensive contingents, especially of 
officers, seems really of late days 
almost as much French as German. 
If its allegiance could really be regu- 
lated, as some doctrinaires would 
have it, by the language which 
predominated in its streets, I am 
inclined to think that, as far as 
Cologne is concerned, France might 
put in quite as strong a claim to 
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the Rhine frontier as all Germany 
could base on the eccentric lingo 
of Alsace. 

So far, however, we are but on the 
outer outskirts of the war, where 
all that one sees and hears is as it 
were but the rebound, and where 
war itself has not shown its hideous 
face. True, as we pass out through 
the massive fortifications we see 
from our carriage window how 
much stronger they are than we 
had ever fancied, and marvel at first 
how it was they could have escaped 
our notice, till our eye is caught 
by the long rows and rows of 
unsightly stumps which mark the 
place where once stood noble trees, 
useful in olden times to mask the 
grim and frowning ramparts, dan- 
gerous now as possible cover for 
an approaching foe. Why they 
should have been cut off squarely 
so as to leave long rows of low 
broad seats instead of being hacked 
to a point, as impressed upon us 
when we were young and used to 
study Vauban and all his works, 
wecannot say. Practically, it looks 
as though Vauban, and Straith, and 
all the rest of them must have 
been right, and that a spiked 
stump must have afforded a much 
more effective obstacle to an ad- 
vance. But we are antiquated, no 
doubt, and, at all events, the pre- 
sent fashion is much neater to 
look at. 

And now we pass through 
another phase: the phase of stores 
and recruits hurrying up to replace 
the awful damages of field and 
siege. There has been nothing 
like a great battle for a very long 
time, but that is of no importance. 
He knows little of the reality of 
war who fancies that the great 
battles which form so all-important 
a part of the picturesque story of a 
war have anything like an equal 
share in the prosaic history of its 
cost. Little engagements of which 
we hear nothing; solitary pot-shots 
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by Franc-tireur, or guerilla, at the 
unwary guards of some belated 
convoy; stray shell from beleagured 
towns dropping inappropriately 
just in the most crowded part of 
battery or trench ; all these along 
the widely extended line of opera- 
tions mount up from day to day 
a growing total of wounded alone 
such as few but the most desperate 
battles will emulate. And both 
of these fall short of the daily, 
hourly offerings piled up upon the 
altars of war by its great high- 
priests Disease and Want. One 
thousand fever cases per diem was 
the death-rate of the besieging 
army around Metz alone for some 
weeks before that fortress fell. 
And this waste has to be repaired, 
and it is for the repairing of it 
that are destined these troops of 
youths—boys, many of them, appa- 
rently little more than fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, who join us 
every. here and there to be set 
down at the station where they 
are to receive the military training 
which is to convert them from 
their present raw condition into 
fit and proper food for powder. 
Not very cheerful these additions 
to our’ travelling companions. 
Not very willing, I am afraid, if 
one is to judge from the armed 
escort which accompanies every 
troop, and which bears a relation 
to the number of recruits to be 
watched curiously similar to that 
between the guards and prisoners 
of the hardly more lugubrious 
convoys which every now and then 
pass us on their way from the 
south. Food, too, for themselves 
and for their comrades already in 
the field has to be supplied, and 
for the most part from the Father- 
land. Pretty thoroughly ravaged 
has been the country occupied by 
the German troops, and the space 
does not widen now quite so 
rapidly as it has hitherto done. 
And so along this district never 
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half an hour goes by in day or 
night but what some ponderous 
train of flour, or grain, or fodder 
of some kind for man or beast— 
mingled curiously and significantly 
with trucks of shot and shell, long 
rows of guns and waggons, hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of barrels 
charged with petroleum for the 
destruction of all such property as 
can neither be utilized nor carried 
away—rolls heavily past us on its 
journey south, its empty waggons 
to return some half-dozen days 
hence laden with the mangled or 
emaciated forms of wounded or of 
sick. 

At Mainz we change into another 
phase. Here we are almost in 
presence of grim-visaged War him- 
self; quite as nearly so as we 
should care to be, having no taste 
for bullets whizzing about our 
ears. At this point all pretence 
of a civil administration of the 
railway vanishes away. The 
Etappen Comando takes the place 
of the ordinary station staff; uni- 
formed Prussians with flat caps, 
like industrious apprentices, and 
long-tailed frock-coats and trousers 
tucked into long un-shiny boots, 
control all the movements of train 
and passengers, admitting the latter 
only on sufferance, and with the 
distinct understanding that they 
shall aspire to such places only as 
may not be required for the ac- 
commodation of more valuable— 
that is to say, more slaughterable 
commodities. At Wissenbourg, 
where the Prussians first burst 
upon the unprepared, unorganised 
French, this characteristic becomes 
yet more marked. For here even 
the apparently civilian arrange- 
ment of the trains comes to an end. 
The local Bradshaw is no more. 
Drivers no longer start at so-and- 
so, so much, nor think of piedging 
themselves beforehand as to the 
pace at which they will travel, or 
the places or hours at which they 
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will stop. When a train is ready 
it will go. If youare on the look- 
out for it, and can find a place, so 
much the better for you. If not 
—there may be another by-and- 
by. You have twenty miles or so 
of railroad yet before you—you 
may be—you probably will be— 
at least some five or six hours doing 
it. On the way you may study 
the country. Not the people 
thereof, bien entendu. They are 
French, ,unalterably bitterly French; 
will have nothing to do with their 
German conquerors; shut them- 
selves up in their houses; close 
even the buffet which might have 
afforded some solace to your weary 
way, but which is replaced only 
by long rows of boards on trussles 
where you can buy black bread 
and hard-boiled eggs, and those 
strange pears peculiar, so far as I 
know, to Alsace, with the fair out- 
side and the rotten inside, which 
are nevertheless so very much 
better even than they look. 

And so to Strasbourg, through 
the deserted trenches whose only 
object seems now to be to cumber 
communication with the outer 
world: to show what man can do 
to ruin the fairest scenes which he 
has helped to make. You will 
delay some days at Strasbourg, 
probably, if you are possessed—as 
fam not—with the morbid curiosity 
of the day, or charged, as I was, 
with the duty of ministering to it 
in others. In either case you will 
not, I think, be very anxious to 
return. 

Then through another phase ; 
the phase of the conquered and 
occupied country. Everywhere 
signs of old wealth and present 
desolation. Rich farms, wealthy 
houses, huge money-making fac- 
tories, stripped, gutted, ruined for 
ever. Here a handful of Uhlans 
dashing off to some farm not yet 
thoroughly sacked, or suspected of 
having, since last it was harried, 
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received some fresh supplies of 
plunder or of food. Here a regi- 
ment tramping heavily and silently 
along to be billeted on some small 
town which has ventured to defend 
itself, and for the consequent 
scourging of which the scorpion 
of starvation is to be substituted 
for the whip of want. Here the 
mayor and notables of the town 
itself, perhaps half dressed or 
dragged at the horse-tails of their 
captors with their hands tied 
behind their backs, to answer with 
their lives for the monstrous offence 
of their town. Here a group of 
National Guards waiting only till 
your carriage has passed out of 
hearing to be shot by the quiet 
smiling Badois who form their 
guard, for the heinous crime of 
having been furnished by their 
government with no better uni- 
form than blouse, belt, and kepi, 
while their German invaders have 
had a uniform for every male child 
of ten years old, and for the last 
ten years. .And so once more 
into another change—into Switzer- 
land ; Switzerland, swarming no 
longer with tourists of every nation 
under the sun, but with refugees 
from the one nation for which 
alone she now seems to care or 
think ; Switzerland, with refugees 
filling her railway carriages and 
platforms, crowding her streets, 
cramming her houses, occupying 
—at her expense, mind you, not 
their own—the best rooms of her 
best hotels; Switzerland, which 
we have been somewhat used to 
look upon as the land of extortion 
and hard dealing, but which shows 
herself now the land of high and 
generous sentiments, the land of 
a plain, practical, warm-hearted 
charity such as this century at 
least has very rarely seen. French- 
men—aAlsatians especially—with 
whom I have conversed on the 
subject lift their hats at the mere 
name of Switzerland. 


She is worth seeing just now, 


even when the heavy snow covers 
not only her mountains but her 
smallest hills, and the thick mist 
shuts out from your view even 
such beauties of scenery as remain. 
Viewing her only in her holiday 
summer garb, you would have 
some little difficulty in recognising 
her now; would admit probably, 
when you did recognise her, that 
you had probably never really 
appreciated her before. She is like 
a gay woman of the world turned 
suddenly Sister of Charity. 

Far less startling—though in 
itself great enough—is the change 
to be observed in French insignia 
as you pass thither from Geneva. 
And yet here, too, the change is, 
as may be supposed, great enough. 
Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
you is the disappearance of the 
bust of Napoleon IIT. which, until 
only a few weeks since, used to 
look down majestically from its 
pedestal at the crowd of tourist 
strangers on their way from exami- 
nation at the Douane of Bellegarde. 
Monarch and tourists are now alike 
departed. The pedestal stands 
empty, the familiar accent of Strat- 
ford-at-Bow is heard beneath it no 
longer. Sadly empty now is the 
first-class coupé, beloved of Britons, 
few indeed, and very far between, 
the natty leather portmanteau or 
neat black box, in lieu of which 
the douaniers of the Republic have 
nought on which to exercise their 
inquisitive powers but the scanty 
bundles of some hundred or two 
of third-class passengers, sturdy 
lads of twenty, and solid men of 
forty, the first-fruits from Mul- 
house and its neighbourhood of 
the levy en masse, making their 
way—those who can afford it at 
their own expense, those who can- 
not at the expense of their wealthier 
fellow-citizens, to the army of the 


East or the training-grounds of 


Lyons. No armed escort is in 







































































charge of these conscripts. There 
were none to collect them or their 
names, for the war and the re- 
public between them have done 
away altogether in Alsace with 
anything like police. Still less, if 
it were possible, any sort of armed 
escort on their route, for Switzer- 
land is jealous of her neutrality 
even with the French ; and though 
she opens her arms to all sufferers, 
uses them vigorously to repel the 
entrance of any armed man of 
either side. Thorough volunteers, 
every man of them coming of their 
own free will to fight for their 
country, and singing as they come. 

And so all down the long, wind- 
ing, picturesque career of the rapid 
Rhone. Everywhere men of all ages, 
men especially, I think, of middle 
age, pressing to the standards, 
waiting eagerly on the platforms 
of small country stations for the 
chance of a seat in a passing train ; 
crowding the streets of the larger 
towns in military array, marching 
and countermarching, forming and 
deploying, shouldering their fire- 
locks with every possible diversity 
of skill and clumsiness, but with 
no diversity whatever in the spirit 
with which it has been taken up, 
and with which, so far as ap- 
pearances may serve, it will be 
carried so long as strength to carry 
it remains. Strange scenes as the 
river widens and we pass down- 
ward by Lyons to Marseilles. 
Scenes on which, did space permit, 
we would gladly linger, but which 
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we must needs pass over now 
with scarce a word. Scenes of folly 
and madness, and weakness incon- 
ceivable, excepting from such strong 
enthusiastic patriotism as may 
rarely, now-a-days, befound. News- 
papers suppressed, their offices 
sacked, their editors threatened 
with death, by the champions of 
the liberty of the press; the merest 
thought not wholly in accord with 
their own republican zeal repressed 
with sternest penalties by the 
martyrs of free speech; no small 
proportion of the wealthier classes 
is disposed almost to welcome a 
German occupation which should 
free them from the tyranny of their 
own mob within; the Garde Civique 
in possession of the Prefecture ; the 
Red Flag floating over the Hotel 
de Ville. And yet with all this, and 
more, with every variety of ma/- 
d-propos, from childish folly to 
sheer bloodthirsty ruffianism, that 
ane strong, steady, irresistible tor- 
rent of patriotism and pride which 
sweeps before it for the moment 
the irreconcilable antagonisms of 
faction as it vows to sweep before 
it the invaders by which it has 
been aroused. 

Such are Rhine- and Rhoneland 
in this eventful year of 1870. A 
very brief and very hasty sketch 
indeed of a subject well worthy 
elaborate care. Even as it is it 
may serve to suggest a thought. 
Perhaps could fairer consideration 
be given to it, it might do more. 
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OLD LOVES. 


From HENRI MURGER. 


OUISE, have you forgotten yct 
The corner of the flowery land— 

The ancient garden where we met, 

My hand that trembled in your hand ? - 
Our lips found words scarce sweet enough, 

As low beneath the willow-trees 
We sat—have you forgotten, love, 

Do you remember, Love Louise ? 


Marie, have you forgotten yet 

The loving barter that we made— 
The rings we changed, the suns that set, 

The wood fulfilled of song and shade ! 
The fountains that were musical 

By many an ancient trysting-tree ; 
Marie, have you forgotten all, 

Do you remember, Love Marie? 


Christine, have you forgotten yet 

Your room, with scent and roses gay, 
My garret, near the sky ‘twas set, 

The April hours, the nights of May, 
The clear calm nights; the stars above, 

That whispered—they were fairest seen 
With no cloud veil—remember, love, 

Do you remember, Love Christine ? 


Louise is married, and—well-a-day 
Marie a sadder road has ta’en, 
And pale Christine has passed away, 

In Southern suns to flower again ! 
Ah me, for one and all of us! 

Marie, Christine, Louise forget ; 
Our bower of love is ruinous, 

And I alone remember yet. 
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NOTES ON 


HE multitude and variety of 

the programmes of the dif- 
ferent London theatres at present 
open are noticeable for at least two 
reasons. There is never a supply 
where there is no demand; and 
the fact that there are nearly 
thirty places of theatrical enter- 
tainment, all in a way of business 
at any rate sufficient to induce 
them to continue their existence, 
and not to close their doors, is a 
conclusive answer to the remark 
sometimes made, that the English 
are not a theatrical people, any 
more than they are a musical—an 
accusation, by-the-by, which is 
capable of a precisely similar refu- 
tation. In the second place, a 
careful examination of these pro- 
grammes themselves, supplemented 
by some personal visits to the per- 
formances which they announce, 
will furnish us with adequate 
data upon which to form our 
opinion of the theatrical tastes 
of the age in which we live; 
the prejudices of nineteenth-cen- 
tury audiences; their unsa- 
tisfied ambition, and their tradi- 
tional fancies. Within the last 
few months there have been pre- 
sented on the metropolitan boards 
dramas by authors old and new, 
known and unknown. We have 
had plays from writers of accepted 
credit and established renown, and 
from all the latest aspirants to 
dramatic fame—from Shakespeare 
and from Sheridan—from Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Boucicault, 
and those whose highest ambition 
it is to tread in their footsteps. 
The present, therefore, may be 
taken as a peculiarly favourable 
eccasion for entering into some 
estimate of the general position 
and tendency of the drama in 
England, before commencing a 
more particular and topical survey. 


THEATRES. 


The day of Shakespeare, it is 
said, has gone by. The lessee of 
Drury Lane told the world in 
the ‘Times,’ that the author of 
‘Othello’ spelt ruin, and the name 
of Byron bankruptcy. Various 
reasons might be cited for the 
alleged failure of tragedy on the 
stage. We might begin with the 
stock one that we have no race of 
adequate Shakesperian actors now 
amongst us. This, however, is a 
point to which we shall presently 
revert. The two most plausible 
causes of the unpopularity which 
it is asserted is the lot of Shake- 
speare’s dramas, as presented to 
modern audiences, are, firstly, the 
improvement in the critical and 
poetic taste of the spectators; 
secondly, the altered conditions 
nnder which theatrical perform- 
ances are now witnessed and 
* listened to by the spectators them- 
selves. As regards the first, the 
educated portion of the audience 
has learned to appreciate more 
deeply than was ever the case 
before the hidden and _ subtle 
beauties of tragic poetry. It thus 
demands more on the part of the 
actor than it formerly did. Could 
we recall a Kemble or a Kean, it 
is probable that their portrayal of 
the great characters of the classic 
drama would fail to afford the 
entire satisfaction which it once 
gave. The reason which Charles 
Lamb stated, in his celebrated 
essay on the acting of Shake- 
speare’s plays, why it would be 
well that those plays should never 
be acted at all, has acquired a 
fresh and living force. On the 
other hand, the most cultivated 
and discriminating judges may 
often learn not a little from even 
an inferior performance of one of 
these dramas. Strokes of cha- 
racter which will have escaped 
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the notice of the mere reader, will 
be brought out in full relief; sug- 
gestions of meanings which we 
had not hitherto suspected, will 
dawn upon the mind; for it is the 
essence of the histrionic art not 
merely to act, but in some sort to 
annotate. Secondly, the conditions 
under which plays are now-a-days 
witnessed must be borne in mind. 
One of the reasons, we take it, 
why the theatres in London have 
increased in a ratio wholly dis- 
proportionate to the augmentation 
of the inhabitants of London, is 
that there is a greater demand 
than there ever was for amuse- 
ment and relaxation. We work 
harder than ever, and therefore we 
demand to be amused more than 
ever; and the severity of our toil 
is also the measure of the frivolity 
of our recreations. In a word, it 
is the very earnestness of labour 
which makes us desirous of the 
most complete reaction in the 
occasional moments of our idleness 
—in the same way and on the 
same principle that the most assi- 
duously energetic and profound 
of philosophers have experienced 
a child-like pleasure in contem- 
plating a‘ Punch and Judy show,’ 
or that the men who in after- 
dinner hours laugh most heartily 
over the inane jokes of our comic 
periodiczls, are often those on 
whose minds the most continuous 
and stern demand is made during 
the day. 

For the asserted failure of 
Shakesperian tragedy upon the 
stage, and of the higher class of 
modern tragedy, or for the state- 
ment that audiences of the present 
day, who gloat over the plays of 
Mr. Robertson, will have nothing 
to do with the author of whom 
Mr. Robertson claims to be, by 
right of genius, the lineal descen- 
dant—Sheridan,—the foregoing 
remarks are possible explanations. 
Is it, however, certain that the 
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failure in question is a fact? Does 
the modern audience scout Shake- 
speare from the stage; and will it 
listen to no dialogue but that 
which Mr. Robertson has put 
together? Recent experiences in- 
cline us to answer both these 
questions in the negative. The 
Queen’s Theatre, in Long Acre, is 
well worth a visit, not merely by 
reason of the inherent merit of 
Mr. Phelp’s delineations of Shake- 
sperian character, but also on ac- 
count of the fund of study which 
the audience presents, and the 
pregnant moral which that study 
will point. Mr. Phelps had to play 
the part of Othello under severe 
difficulties. He was not particu- 
larly well supported, and he could 
not be said to look the part, for 
Mr. Phelps has done good service 
in his time; and time and service, 
though they have added to his 
fame, have also added to his years. 
Nevertheless, pit and gallery were 
night after night crammed to suffo- 
cation, and other parts of the 
house were at least respectably 
filled. It was amusing and it was 
instructive to note the genuine and 
unpremeditated applause which 
greeted the delivery of the lines 
that, even to those who were but 
the most moderate students of 
Shakespeare, must have been 
familiar as household words. If, 
as is usually said, it is to the 
sentiments of pit and gallery that 
the theatrical manager must look 
for an index to the probable suc- 
cess or failure of his piece, it was 
impossible to doubt that the poet 
of Stratford-on-Avon had on this 
occasion achieved a new and con- 
spicuous triumph. Again, no popu- 
larity could exceed that which the 
revival of ‘The Rivals’ acquired a 
little time since at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Crowds came nightly to 
witness it, and witnessed it with 
excess of pleasure and laughter 
unadulterated. Is it possible to 











have healthier signs of the the- 
atrical tastes and tendencies of a 
modern audience than these two 
circumstances? If, as there seems 
to be no doubt, the taste for 
Shakespeare’s plays and the higher 
kind of comedy does really exist, 
at any rate in the breasts of the 
occupants of pit and gallery, we 
may be certain that it will in time 
create the means and instruments 
of its own gratification. At the 
present moment there are few 
actors who are capable of ade- 
quately impersonating the crea- 
tions of Shakespeare’s genius ; but 
they lack the capacity because 
they have missed the training ; and 
they have missed the training be- 
cause they have failed to discern 
any signs to encourage them in 
such a course of histrionic dis- 
cipline. 

There are thus reasons for 
assuming that a latent and unde~ 
veloped capacity, of no unfavour- 
able or unpraiseworthy kind, exists 
among a considerable section of 
English playgoers. How far are 
the productions of contemporary 
playwrights, it may be asked, cal- 
culated to encourage and unfold 
this potential taste ? Superficiality, 
sensation, glitter, and show, are 
the four predominant character- 
istics of the productions of the 
dramatists of the day, as they are 
the main characteristics of a good 
deal else besides. Precisely the 
qualities which distinguished the 
dramatists of the past, we fail to 
find in the dramatists of the 
present. The masculine vigour; 
the firm decisive touch that in- 
spired and invigorated the actor ; 
the telling situations which served 
for the elaboration of character, 
and the exhaustive analysis of 
human motives, instead of the mere 
display of theatrical mechanism 
and scenic carpentry; the strong 
under-current of moral purpose 
and significance which underlay 
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what might at first sight appear 
slight and trivial in its develop- 
ment; the effort to realize an ideal 
at once elevated and ennobling; 
the thrusts which to each one of 
the spectators brought home to 
him his own faults and foibles; 
the powerful human interest; the 
artistic unfolding of passion and 
of character; the play of genuine 
wit, and the sparkle of real epi- 
gram ;—all this we desiderate in 
the play-writers of to-day. Sensa- 
tional dramatists may excite the 
nerves, but they do not stimulate 
the intellect. Dramatists who 
pride themselves on their exqui- 
sitely delicate dialogue forget that 
impertinence is not humour; that 
mere verbal antithesis does not 
constitute epigram; that coarse- 
ness is not wit; and that homely 
bathos is a poor substitute for 
the honest, manly interest of the 
comedies of half a century since. 
It may be said of the sensation 
drama, that it is, at any rate, a 
kind of striving to realize the 
sentiment of the sublime; the art 
of what is known as the domestic 
drama is nothing more than the 
ars cadendi. Its interest is pre- 
cisely that which attaches to the 
slightest of Mr. Trollope’s stories. 

Two years since, Mr. Andrew 
Halliday gave us at Drury Lane 
a dramatised version of the ‘For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ a vigorous play, in 
which Mr. Phelps performed the 
two parts of the miser, Trapbois, 
and of King James. This autumn 
he signalised a lamentable decline 
in his powers or his ambition, by 
giving us ‘Amy Robsart.’ With 
‘Kenilworth’ as his model, it 
might have been expected that he 
would have produced something 
worthy to be called a drama, in- 
stead of what was nothing better 
than a mere succession of stage- 
effects—a spectacle, as the play- 
bills conspicuously announced it 
to be, which was a travesty rather 
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than a theatrical adaptation of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel. Mr. Halli- 
day’s ‘Amy Robsart’ is an im- 
provement on Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
‘Formosa:’ the latter was offen- 
sive, the former only infinitely 
wearisome. Miss Neilson did all 
that her powers enabled her to 
do: she looked pretty, and she 
dressed well. But in such a drama 
no audience could possibly be 
interested.. The dénouement was 
simply ludicrous. But it was 
regarded by a majority of the 
audience as a deception. They 
had paid for their places to wit- 
ness a grand sensation; and the 
only sensation adeyuate to the 
plot could be Amy Robsart’s death. 
The genius of the dramatist was 
more merciful than that of the 
novelist. So pure a heart embodied 
in so fair a form, he could not slay. 
In violation of every rudimentary 
law of dramatic art, the trap-door 
which ought to have received the 
heroine of Cumnor opened to 
plunge in the abyss—Varney ; 
and the general impression of the 
British public assembled in Drury 
Lane Theatre was, that it had 
been done. Yet Mr. Halliday has 
written very lately two highly 
creditable plays. ‘ Little Em’ly,’ 
at the Olympic, was a drama which 
merits the epithet of strong. The 
interest was well developed, and 
the climax was artistically reached. 
The version, too, which he has 
given us of the ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop’ is satisfactory; and Mr. 
J. Clarke’s conception of the cha- 
racter of the dwarf, Quip, is, in 
some respects, beyond praise. 

It is only fair, however, in any 
mention of the dramatists of the 
day, to give precedence to the 
particular writer who may justly 
claim to be considered head re- 
presentative of the modern school. 
Mr. Dion Boucicault is a perfect 
concentration, epitome, and re- 
pertoire of all those features on 
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which other dramatic writers pride 
themselves. Whatever is to be 
found in each of them severally, 
is to be found combined in him. 
What is it you want? Is it the 
‘epigrammatic dialogue’ of a 
Robertson? go to Mr. Boucicault. 
Is it sensation? go to Mr. Bouci- 
cault. Is it stirring domestic 
interest? go to Mr. Boucicault. 
Wit, humour, pathos, bathos, tra- 
gedy, comedy—whatever you fancy 
you see in any one of your 
favourite authors of to-day, go to 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, and you will 
find that they have but reflected 
some one of the many sides of 
Mr. Boucicault’s scintillating and 
versatile genius. In another way, 
too, Mr. Boucicault may perhaps 
deserve to be hailed as the parent 
of the modern drama. He first 
it was, who, showing in his own 
person the vast sums that might 


. be realized by a successful writer 


for the stage, encouraged a goodly 
troop of imitators to follow in his 
footsteps, and demonstrated that, 
to quote his own phrase, ‘a life- 
long devotion to the cause of 
intellectual amusement’ might 
prove as financially profitable as a 
series of successful speculations 
on the Stock Exchange. With 
some few exceptions, whatever 
Mr. Boucicault has handled in 
matters theatrical, he has turned 
into gold. He has realized larger 
sums than any dramatic author 
probably since the age of dra- 
matic authorship began. His 
felicity in his dialogue is equal to 
his constructive skill, and to his 
constructive skill, and the sensa- 
tional effects which that skill 
develops, everything else in his 
dramas is subordinate. The real 
practical fault of this method of 
procedure is that no opportunity 
is allowed for the harmonious 
development of human character. 
With Mr. Boucicault the art of 
the carpenter is a great deal more 


























than the nature of man. Yet 
there is not wanting a delicate 
pathetic element in many parts of 
Mr. Boucicault’s plays—witness 
especially Arrah-na-Pogue. Is 
Mr. Boucicault original? Original 
in his combinations of borrowed 
materials—that is all. He has 
time for invention: he is too pro- 
lific a writer to have time for 
much in the way of imagination. 
He invents clever scenes, instructs 
clever carpenters, and, with the 
scenes which he has invented, adds 
point to and secures plaudits for 
the French plot which he has 
appropriated. His new play of 
‘ Jezebel’ is as little original as any, 
and illustrates in a striking manner 
his excellences and his faults. 

“If Mr. Halliday has been cap- 
tivated by what we may call the 
realistic and the sensational as- 
pect of Mr. Boucicault’s genius, 
Mr. T. W. Robertson has striven 
to excel him in his pointedness of 
dialogue and his felicity of phrase. 
As Sardou is called in the play- 
bills now circulated at the St. 
James’s Theatre the Robertson of 
France, it is, we suppose, the as- 
sumption of these features on 
which Mr. Robertson would claim 
to be called the Sardou of Eng- 
land. And Mr. Robertson’s Prince 
of Wales series of plays, as we 
may call them, have certainly been 
amongst the most attractive, as 
well as successful, of modern dra- 
matic entertainments. Analyze 
his wit, pull to pieces his plot, 
examine his epigram too closely, 
and you may perhaps wonder what 
there is to excite your admiration. 
It may be that there is no single 
respect in which more than one 
play that has been an entire 
failure has not surpassed any play 
of Mr. Robertson’s. For instance, 
‘Tame Cats,’ written by Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates, and played at the 
same theatre as that for which 
Mr. Robertson’s dramas have won 
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such celebrity, so far as the litera- 
ture of the piece goes, the quality 
of the epigrams, and the nature 
of the repartees, and even the con- 
struction of the plot, may be safely 
said to be superior to anything 
the author of ‘Ours’ has written. 
But the Prince of Wales audience 
could scarcely have too little of 
‘Tame Cats,’ and they cannot, ap- 
parently, have too much of ‘ Ours.’ 
Three facts have been mainly in- 
strumental in securing for Mr. 
Robertson the measure of success 
which he enjoys. In the first 
place, he made his appearance with 
just the kind of theatrical writing 
that the public wanted, and just 
at the time that they wanted. 
Sated with melodrama, jaded by 
sensation, they welcomed as a 
change anything lightly and 
brightly written, brightly and 
livelily acted. In the second place, 
clever as Mr. Robertson’s plays 
are—a proof indisputable and 
positive of their cleverness is their 
success—they make no excessive 
demands upon the intellect or the 
attention of an audience. They 
are just the kind of dramas which 
a man who has gone through a 
hard day’s professional work pre- 
viously witnesses as a relaxation 
and a delight. They hit the 
happy mean between inanity and 
profundity. In the third place, 
Mr. Robertson has enjoyed the 
singular good fortune of meeting 
with a company of actors ex- 
cellently suited to each other, and 
exactly adapted for the calibre of 
his plays. There probably never 
was an instance of author being 
under such obligation to actor as 
the case of Mr. Robertson. Hither- 
to, with scarcely one exception, 
immediately he has attempted any- 
thing generically different from 
the dramatic writing which he 
has provided for the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, immediately he 
has detached himself from the 
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band of artists who have achieved 
for themselves and for him a well- 
earned celebrity, he has failed. 
We do not hesitate to say that if 
‘Ours’ had been acted by any 
other company in London than 
that of the Prince of Wales, it 
would not be in the course of 
nightly production now. 

The merits of the actors of the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre are so 
strikingly exceptional that they 
call for some notice in detail. Miss 
Marie Wilton, now Mrs. Bancroft, 
is simply without a rival on the 
English stage in that department 
of dramatic presentation which she 
has made her own. Elegant in 
her animation, and refined in her 
piquancy, she is a model whom 
the actresses of the day would do 
well to study and strive in these 
respects, as in others, to imitate. 
Mr. Hare has acquired. a reputa- 
tion not disproportionate to his 
deserts, even though it appear 
so to some of the parts which 
he has hitherto played. When 
‘Society’ was in course of re- 
hearsal a sudden void made in tht 
ranks of the company left the réle 
of Lord Ptarmigan unfilled. Mr. 
Hare was at the time a novice. 
The part was offered him. He 
studied it, he acted it, he did more, 
he made a character out of it: by 
his method of gesture, his mode 
of movement, the careful and 
artistic finish of his dress, a part 
which, in the hands of any one 
else than an artist of distinct and 
original genius would have been 
nothing more than a dumb figure, 
became with Mr. Hare a promi- 
nent feature in the piece. The 
path which this artist then entered 
he has continued to tread, and the 
result is, that as a character actor 
he is unequalled at the present 
day. Genius has been defined as 
an infinite faculty of taking pains ; 
if to this definition we annex the 
epithet successfully, genius may 
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be predicated of Mr. Hare. Mr. 
Bancroft has recently given fresh 
proof of his versatility and power 
in his impersonation of the honest 
brewer in ‘Ours. He had in- 
tended, we believe, taking the part 
on the first occasion of the pro- 
duction, of this the best of Mr. 
Robertson’s plays, as it has been 
also the most successful. His in- 
terpretation of the character differs 
widely from that of Mr. Clarke: 
if we miss the breadth of humour, 
the want is made up for by deli- 
cacy and depth of insight. It 
is a peculiar power which the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre and com- 
pany appear to possess—that not 
merely of crowning Mr. Robertson 
with dramatic laurels, but of edu- 
cating actors themselves. For 
instance, Mr. H. J. Montague, who 
in the ‘ Two Roses’ at the Vaude- 
ville is singularly successful, is 
indebted for much of his histrionic 
finish to the benefit which he 
derived from his erewhile associa- 
tion with the Prince of Wales’ 
company. Mr. Collette, now taking 
the part of the sergeant in ‘ Ours,’ 
originally displayed an insufficiency 
of promise. By the force of his 
own powers, and of the excellence 
of the example nightly before him, 
he is now an actor not much less 
finished and perfect in his way 
than Mr. Hare. The same, too, 
may be said of Miss Carlotta 
Addison. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert apparently 
aspires to be a writer of satiric— 
not satyric—dramas. He is bold 
in his experiments, and he deserves 
such success as he gains. He wrote, 
some four years since, an amusing 
and witty burlesque, which has 
just attained the honour of repro- 
duction at the new Variety Theatre. 
The ‘Times’ informs the world 
that in the ‘ Palace of Truth,’ now 
being played at the Haymarket 
Theatre, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert ‘ has 
reached the climax which he has 
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long been approaching.’ The com- 
pliment sounds most uncompli- 
mentarily dubious. In his adap- 
tation of Madame de Genlis’ fairy 
trial, Mr. Gilbert has aimed at an 
excess of cynicism. He has suc- 
ceeded ; but he has not succeeded, 
as we think, in combining with it 
either refinement of thought or 
delicacy of humour. Here we may 
take the opportunity of saying a 
word in praise of the exquisite little 
afterpiece, ‘ Uncle’s Will,’ perfectly 
played by Miss Madge Robertson 
and Mr. Kendal. Mr. Kendal is 
not a great actor, and he never 
will be one. But he is ‘ good all 
round,’ and immensely serviceable. 
We may go so far as to say that 
there is no other jeune premier on 
the London boards who could have 
acquitted himself so well with Miss 
Robertson. 

The contrast between the St. 
James’s Theatre in and out of the 
London season is not a little strik- 
ing. A lounge in the summer to 
an extent to which no other 
theatre in London, with the ex- 
ception of perhaps the Gaiety 
Theatre, can claim the title, it is 
almost a desert in the winter. The 
habitués who bring it so plenteous 
a harvest during the months of 
May, June, and July, would shud- 
der at the bare notion of being in 
London in December or January. 
Yet in spite of this despotic ordi- 
nance of a suppliant submission to 
fashion, the St. James’s is enjoying 
very respectably good houses just 
now. It is curious to note the 
foreign element mustering in the 
dress circle or chattering in the 
stalls. Whether or not messieurs 
and mesdames les Francais recognise 
‘ Fernande’ in its English garb, it 
is impossible to say. At any rate 
they appreciate the dresses: Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen appre- 
ciate the acting, and are interested 
in the plot. The recognition of 
any trace of severe impropriety in 





‘ Fernande,’ as played in the theatre 
in King Street, is difficult. It is 
of course easy enough to include 
Mr. Edwards’ version of M. Sar- 
dou’s drama in the sweeping con- 
demnation which it is fashionable 
to pass upon all expurgated edi- 
tions: easy enough to satirize 
the British public for the prudish 
scruples which impel it to prefer 
the suggestion of immorality to the 
fact of immorality. In reply to 
this last remark, it may with per- 
fect truth be said that of the 
whole body of spectators who 
nightly frequent the St. James’s 
Theatre there are very few to 
whom any suggestion of impro- 
priety is present. Puris sunt omnia 
pura is a motto not sufficiently 
borne in mind when canvassing 
the taste of an English audience, 
and speculating on the possible 
tendency of certain dramatic 
pieces. Mr. Henry Sutherland Ed- 
wards has, in truth, done his work 
most skilfully. If there was one 
writer in England qualified by his 
taste, his experience, and his 
knowledge of the French language 
to adapt a questionably ‘ proper’ 
play of M. Sardou, Mr. Edwards 
was certainly the man. That he 
has eviscerated the comedy of its 
vigour, its interest, its force, robbed 
it, in fact, of everything which 
makes it essentially dramatic, is a 
criticism which it is inevitabie 
should be made. The close atten- 
tion, depicted in the countenances 
of the spectators, with which they 
listen to the entire piece, the well- 
filled gallery and pit, are conclu- 
sive proofs that Mr. Edwards’ ver- 
sion is not deficient in human in- 
terest. So far as the work of 
mere translation goes, it has been 
done with the neatness, point, and 
idiomatic precision which we might 
expect from a writer who has 
gained no second-rate reputation 
as stylist and critic. Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, in her delineation of 
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Olothilde, gives an additional proof 
that she ranks with the first of 
living actresses; and Mrs. Wood’s 
is a clever and original conception 
of a not altogether original cha- 
racter. 

It is exceedingly unlikely that 
such adaptations from the French 
as those of which ‘ Fernande’ and 
‘ Frou-Frou’ may be taken as spe- 
cimens will ever become popular- 
ised in England. They run coun- 
ter at every point to the entire 
current of English sentiment; 
they are utterly antipathetic to 
English taste, most of all to the 
taste of certain of that portion of 
the audience on whom a theatre 
must chiefly rely for its financial 
success and fortunes. It requires 
a moral microscope of a very consi- 
derable magnifying power to dis- 
cover in the tone of the dramas 
which are now being produced at 
the different London theatres, any- 
thing at which the ethical censor 


need take very serious exception. 
The taste for ballet has decidedly 


diminished. That the tone of the 
English drama which we at pre- 
sent have is elevated, we are far 
from saying, or intending to say. 
On the contrary, there is an utter 
lack, as we have already inti- 


mated, of high purpose, just as 
there is a lack of the vigorous 
analytic power, and the carefully- 
elaborated situations, the well- 
contrived climax, and the skilfully- 
wrought finale, which were once 
essential for popular dramatic 
success. Thinness of conception 
and coarseness of thought are 
faults from which few writers for 
the stage in the present day are 
exempt. And there is a danger 
lest mere vulgarity and imperti- 
nence in dialogue should be ac- 
cepted as sound substitutes for 
epigram and wit. Here occurs a 
question which we will leave our 
readers to ponder over at their 
leisure—What are the critics for? 
The age is not an age of heroic 
grandeur, therefore we can expect 
nothing remarkably great or grand 
in it; for dramatic literature, like 
every other kind of literature, is 
but the expositor and reflection of 
the times in which itis born. But 
if theatrical critics were, as a class, 
to call more frequent and closer at- 
tention to the blemishes of art 
and the sins against taste which 
mar so much of the dramatic lite- 
rature of the day, it is not over- 
sanguine to conjecture that there 
might be in time an improvement. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


PON the wide sea of literature 
—upon which so many barks 
float hazardously and so many go 
quietly down—there comes at this 
Christmas-time a great tidal wave 
of books, that breaks upon our 
shores, scattering spray of ‘ An- 
nuals,’ ‘Christmas Numbers,’ &., 
of which we can take no account 
in these pages, but leaving behind 
it a bright shining pile, about 
which our readers at a distance 
may be glad to know some- 
thing. 

From the Christmas gift-books 
of 1870 it would be invidious to 
select a few as specially deserving 
of mention, whilst the space at 
command will not admit of a com- 
plete notice: we will, therefore, 
take them as they come, irrespec- 
tive of merit; and, we may add, 
irrespective of the publisher’s 
name. 

‘Pictures from English Litera- 
ture’ (Cassell) is a thin quarto 
volume with twenty original illus- 
trations by some of our best-known 
artists. The text is by Dr. Waller, 
and is, in fact, a selection from the 
writings of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
others, with introduction and notes 
by the author. As a handsome 
gift-book it will commend itself to 
those who buy books for ornamen- 
tal furniture. More than this we 
cannot conscientiously say, in spite 
of all that has been done by artists, 
author, and publishers. When we 
mention that such artists as 
Yeames, Marcus Stone, Watson, 
G. Du Maurier, John Gilbert, Faed, 
Marks, Fildes, &c. &c., have done 
their best to illustrate (as the pre- 
face says) ‘ the pictures which the 
writer has endeavoured to present 
with his pen,’ it may sound pre- 
sumptuous to tell our readers that 
the result is rather a confusion of 
good work and, occasionally, of 
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misdirected aim. The vignettes 
to each chapter contain medallion 
portraits of Shakspeare, &c., which 
generally fail as likenesses; and 
some of the most ambitious draw- 
ings do nothing to help to the 
right understanding of the text. 

‘The Story of Don Quixote,’ re- 
written for young folks, by C. L. 
Mateaux (Cassell), is a capital 
book for children, who will not be 
troubled by the fact that most of 
the illustrations have appeared 
before in other volumes, and that 
some of Gustave Doré’s drawings 
are in his most hackneyed manner. 
The same publishers issue many 
other volumes for the young; one, 
‘Home Chat with our Young 
Folks,’ is of that olla-podrida order 
with which we have no right to 
complain, when two hundred illus- 
trations are given for a small price 
to the purchaser. ‘ Dr. Savory’s 
Tongs and other Tales’ form a col- 
lection of pretty stories for children, 
with imaginary dialogues between 
birds, animals, and inanimate ob- 
jects; but ‘ Love and Life in Nor- 
way,’ a story from the Norwegian, 
by the Hon. Augusta Bethell, is 
above the average of these little 
books. Poetical and tender in 
parts, with love passages here and 
there, which, in contrast with the 
heated and inflated literature of 
the time, are as welcome as a 
refreshing breeze. 

‘Mores Ridiculi,’ depicted by 
J. E. Rogers, author of ‘ Ridicula 
Rediviva’ (Macmillan), is full of 
quaint -coloured illustrations to 
the old nursery rhymes. The book 
is little more than a series of 
brightly - coloured prints based 
upon medieval types; there is 
much humour and originality but 
want of artistic power. ‘Crackers 
for Christmas,’ by E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M.P., are also charming 
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stories, with illustrations, some of 
which are unnecessarily ugly and 
painful to little children. 

‘Stories about Boys,’ by Ascott 
R. Hope (Nimmo), consists of short 
stories contributed during several 
years to the ‘Boys’’ and other 
magazines. Like most of the gift- 
books that come to us from the 
north of the Tweed it is tastefully 
and carefully produced. 

‘The Riviera, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, by the Dean of Canter- 
bury’ (Bell and Daldy), is one of 
the most attractive books of the 
season. It is a large quarto volume 
containing seventy woodcuts and 
twelve chromo - lithographs from 
sketches of the most beautiful 
scenery in the south of Europe. 
We say ‘attractive,’ because to 
those who have never travelled 
along the Cornice road, nor seen 
the colours that sometimes rest 
upon the rocks and upon the sea, 
these drawings will open out to 
them a new world of beauty and 
delight. Those who are familiar 
with the scenes described so plea- 
santly by the Dean, will be re- 
minded by his careful drawings of 
many a favourite spot; and they 
will perhaps wish, as we wish, that 
after spending ‘six weeks alone 
with Nature’ he had not afterwards 
been closeted with a chromolitho- 
grapher. Anything more crude or 
unsatisfactory, from an artistic 
point of view, than the majority of 
them, it is hard to conceive. The 
wood engravings are for the most 
part excellent and trustworthy. 

Amongst seasonable republica- 
tions we turn to two little volumes 
—‘ The Brownie and other Tales,’ 
by Aunt Judy, and ‘ Brevia,’ by 
Arthur Helps, the latter being 
short essays reprinted from ‘ Good 
Words.’ The collection of stories 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s daughter, 
Mrs. Ewing, needs no criticism 
from us, but it has not, we believe, 
attained the wide popularity that 
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is in store for it. Therefore to our 
numerous readers we commend her 
story of ‘ Christmas Crackers,’ as a 
sensation of a new kind: the book is 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

‘ National Nursery Rhymes and 
Songs set to music, by J. W. El- 
liott’ (Routledge). The singular 
grace and originality with which 
the songs of our childhood are 
presented to us in this tasteful 
volume will make it, if we are not 
mistaken, the favourite gift-book 
of the year. We say this without 
hesitation, because the public will 
be quick to detect the new and 
spirited illustrations with -which 
the volumeabounds. They appear 
to be the best work of some of 
our best astists, and are selected 
with care and judgment. Of the 
music we can only say that Mr. 
Elliott has done his work worthily, 
and that the old rhymes lose little 
of their familiar tone. 

* TheCat’s Pilgrimage,’ by James 
Anthony Froude (Edmonston and 
Douglas), is a large white-covered 
book of twenty-one pages of letter- 
press, six spirited but rather 
amateurish lithographed illustra- 
tions, and a clever monogram on 
the title-page. It is a quaint 
story in a proper English dress, 
without slang or vulgarity, teach- 
ing the lesson (which the author 
knows so well how to do) that occu- 
pation brings happiness. Would 
that we could say as much of a 
dainty little volume before us 
called ‘Little Stories for Tiny 
Tots’ (Edmonston and Douglas), 
about the size and texture of an 
ivory card-case. It is graceful, 
with its pretty inlaid cover and 
illustrations; but the text is dis- 
figured by a slipshod, common 
style of writing, and is full of 
misapplied words, such as ‘en- 
joyed themselves dreadfully,’ ‘ ter- 
ribly delighted,’ &c., which chil- 
dren of the period will learn soon 
enough for themselves. 
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‘The Riches of Chaucer’ and 
the ‘ Tales of Chaucer’ (Lockwood) 
come before us again with ‘im- 
purities expunged, spelling mod- 
ernised, rhythm accentuated, and 
obsolete terms explained ;’ by C. 
Cowden Clarke. These two edi- 
tions form acceptable presents ; 
the familiar text being accom- 
panied by wlerable illustrations 
and a very refined portrait on 
steel of Geoffrey Chaucer. A small 
classic volume, ‘ Poems by Thomas 
Campbell, edited by the Rev. 
Charles Rogers (Griffin), with the 
good old steel illustrations by 
Stodhart and others, can hardly 
be spoken of as a ‘new book’ (the 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’ being written 
seventy years ago), but there is a 
freshness about this volume which 
the unusual character of the illus- 
trations and the pleasant type 
combine to effect. A new edition 
of Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish Ballads,’ in 
modest binding, with numerous, 
and apparently, old illustrations ; 
and Nimrod’s ‘ Chace, Turf, and 
Road,’ also full of cuts, are put 
forward by John Murray as ‘ Christ- 
mas books’ for 1871—warranted 
never to grow old. ‘Stories for 
Darlings, by the Sun’ (Murray), 
is a dainty little gift-book, full of 
fairy fancies, pleasant tales, and 
pictures to delight a grown-up 
child. 

The ‘author's complete edition’ 
of ‘ Longfellow’s Poems’ (Rout- 
ledge) contains the ‘New Eng- 
land Tragedies,’ and is probably 
the only complete edition to be 
obtained in this country. It isa 
handsome bulky volume (500 
pages), ornamented by the grace- 
ful and mannered illustrations of 
John Gilbert, and bound in a 
sufficiently showy and staring 
manner. Routledge’s ‘ Every Boy’s 
Annual’ is, if we may say it with- 
out appearance of puffing, the 
very best book of the kind, both 
literary and artistic, that could 
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be bought for a boy: the illustra- 
tions are full of variety and ani- 
mation, and there is a coloured 
frontispiece which is appropriate 
to these bloodthirsty times. Rout- 
ledge’s ‘Album for Children,’ by 
Mrs. Heaton, contains 190 illus- 
trations. They are not new, but 
are carefully selected and form a 
graceful collection, including the 
names of Birket Foster, John 
Gilbert, Millais, and others. In 
the same rank, but with more 
pretension to literary merit, is ‘ Old 
Merry’s Annual’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton), with 760 close pages 
of spirited tales and translations. 
Some of the best stories are re- 
printed and bound in separate 
volumes; one of these, ‘ Walter’s 
Escape; or, the Capture of Breda,’ 
was noticed at the time of its first 
publication as a story of adven- 
ture far above the average. 
* Madeleine’s Trials’ is also a neat 
little volume of reprints of good 
stories from the same publishers. 

‘Seaside Walks of a Naturalist 
(Groombridge) is another of those 
pleasant little volumes by the Rev. 
W. Houghton, author of ‘ Country 
Walks of a Naturalist,’ which we 
need hardly commend to our 
readers, for their children. The 
crude coloured illustrations are use- 
ful to indicate in a rough way the 
plumage of a bird or the brilliance 
of a fish’s fin, but are unsatisfactory 
and even harmful from a pictorial 
point of view. ‘Field Flowers,’ 
by Shirley Hibberd (Groombridge), 
succeeds in its aim of imparting 
that ‘little knowledge’ which ‘is 
a dangerous thing.’ But it does 
this honestly, and with the aid of 
really valuable coloured illustra- 
tions, tells the reader, month by 
month, exactly what he wishes to 
know about field flowers. ‘ Fairy 
Mary’s Dream’ is a pretty book, 
containing a few lines of verses, 
and illustrations lithographed in 
colour and gold. It resembles, at 
G2 
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a distance, both in style and senti- 
ment, the book of books for a 
child, ‘The Story without an End.’ 

Next to living far away in the 
woodlands or down by the sea- 
shore, in spring time, (or, to be 
unromantic, next to keeping an 
aviary), commend us to the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson’s delightful book 
about our ‘Feathered Companions 
(Partridge and Co.). The birds are 
everywhere ; they cluster and nestle 
on every page; they float on the 
sea, and sing in the branches of the 
trees; they build and feed their 
young, and do battle systematically 
like superior beings. There is no 
such book of birds as this for the 
young, and none with more beau- 
tiful illustrations. The figures of 
birds may be counted by hundreds; 
and amongst them there is one 
solitary figure of a nightingale by 
moonlight, which is a poem in itself 
—*‘ most musical most melancholy!’ 

‘The Friendly Visitor,’ ‘The 
Children’s Friend,’ and ‘The Fa- 
mily Friend’ (Seeley and Co., and 
Partridge and Co.) keep up their 
high standard of illustrations. The 
latter is full of good things, but 
has a most deplorable portrait of 
Her Majesty the Queen on the 
frontispiece. These and the new 
volume of the ‘ British Workman ’ 
—the monthly numbers of which 
startle us in the shop-windows of 
the poor by the size and vigour of 
the engravings—are all marvel- 
lously cheap, as well as good in tone. 

A volume of the ‘ Photographic 
Art Journal’ (Low & Co.), now 
succeeded by a new monthly jour- 
nal called ‘ Art Pictorial and In- 
dustrial,’ is weleome for its ex- 
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tremely beautiful reproduction of 
paintings. Originally published 
as a monthly journal, for the dis- 
tinct purpose of recording the 
most recent discoveries in the art 
of printing by photography, the 
numbers now included in one 
handsome quarto volume are some- 
thing more than a drawing-room 
ornament. The original drawings 
are not remarkable, but the copies 
of paintings, such as ‘ The Return 
of the Fleck,’ by Jacques, are 
wonderful both in colour and 
effect. ‘Wonders of European 
Art’ (Low & Co) is a translation 
of the second series of ‘ Merveilles 
de la Peinture,’ by M. Viardét, 
whose works are well known. It 
includes notices of the Spanish, 
German, French, Dutch, and 
Flemish schools, with illustrations 
by the Woodbury process, includ- 
ing the celebrated picture by Zur- 
baran of ‘The Monk kneeling.’ 
We would draw attention to the 
two illustrations above mentioned, 
as instances of most successful 
book-illustration by photography. 
‘The Knight of the Red Crosse’ 
(Low & Co.), the first book of 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen,’ illus- 
trated with twelve drawings by 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell, is an un- 
fortunate example of the faithful 
rendering of the artistic work by 
the sarhe Woodbury process: it is 
another of the many failures in 
illustrating the ‘Faerie Queen.’ 
Lastly, we are bound to mention, 
in the fewest words, ‘Art in the 
Mountains,’ by Henry Blackburn 
(Low and Co.); the story of the 
‘Passion Play in Bavaria,’ with 
thirty illustrations. 
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*‘TEMPORA MUTANTUR,’ ETC. 


H, Florence! I shall ne’er forget 
The crowded ball at which we met, 


And danced together in a set, - 


Of ‘ Orpheus’ Lancers. 


When winding through the lady’s chain, 
You seemed unable to restrain 
A feeling of profound disdain 


For all the dancers. 


When we secured a seat alone, 
Some distance from your chaperone, 
I ask’d, in supplicating tone, 


Your card to borrow. 


Six signatures on it began 
But through them all my pencil ran, 
Lest Aunt Maria chance to scan 


The names to-morrow. 


How angry Captain Smith appeared 


(The captain with the tawny beard), 


On telling him you had, you feared, 
No dance remaining. 


And as you round the room I bore, 


Not vainly pleading one turn more, 
It seemed to joys unknown before 
I was attaining 
But hours of pleasure soon depart, 
We could not move your mother’s heart, 
Nor get her to delay your start 
And keep the carriage. 
I, words of tender meaning spoke, 
Whilst putting on your scarlet cloak, 
Then hastened home to sit and smoke, 
And dream of marriage. 


Once more established téte-a-téte, 
At a delightful garden féte, 
I ventured to reiterate 
My fever’d passion. 
Then gazing in each other’s eyes, 
We vow’d whatever should arise 
We'd gaily break convention’s ties, 
And laugh at fashion. 


Relentless Father Time, alas ! 
Took up and turn’d his fatal glass, 
And suffered not to come to pass 
Our vision sunny. 
I read your wedding in the ‘ Times,’ 
And thought of seeking other climes, 
But rous’d again ‘ Saint George’s chimes,’ 


And married money ! 
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THAT LIFE IS AN ART. 


those intimations of Immorta- 
lity vouchsafed to childhood and 
youth, concerning which our great 
ethical poet framed his noblest 
ode, one of the strongest is the 
ilimitable aspect of time which 
we enjoy when young but lose in 
proportion as we advance. One of 
our earliest notions is that life 
might well be a holiday and work 
be remanded to odd seasons. We 
loiter on the mead and follow up 
each opening avenue in the belief 
that the day is practically inter- 
minable and even may overtake 
every delay before high noon. 
Later we find that we must gather 
up our sheaves betimes, and that 
we can hardly hope to achieve one 
tittle of the objects which we have 
proposed to ourselves as worthy of 
deliberate effort. We perceive, to 
use the language of the great 
originator of the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy, that Life is both an End- 
in-Itself and a Means to an End. 
The view that looks upon it as a 
means to an end is not dealt with 
in this paper, which yet acknow- 
ledges the seriousness and reality 
of that view. We perceive that 
existence is strictly limited and 
defined ; that life is too short for 
needless friction on anything that 
wastes power; that we want to 
make the most and best of it. 
Gradually there grows upon us 
the idea that there may be an art 
in managing our lives, an Ars 
vivendi, Art of Life, and that this 
art, like any other, has its method 
and its instruments, and must be 
gained by constant practice, zealous 
imitation, and a true ideal. Life is 


l CANNOT but think that among 


both subject-matter and method ; 
we seek rapidity and skill in ma- 
nipulation to see the law in the 
instance and to divine the instance 
from the law. Experience makes 
fools wise ; and unless we are those 
foolishest of all fools who are not 
so made wise, we all attain to a 
certain skill in the management of 
the principles and details of life. 
We come, in fact, to act with the 
promptitude and certitude of ma- 
chines, acting unconsciously on 
principles and practice which we 
have laboriously built up, and 
which have become for us an Art 
of Life. 

It would be a good thing for us 
if this principle were hammered 
into us as soon as we were suscep- 
tible of any hammering process. 
Let us get some light from the 
windows of illustration. You see 
there is a sense in which life is as 
a day and a day is as a life. 
There is a season and a time for 
things. It requires a good deal of 
reflection and experience to con- 
vince a man that the morning’s 
work should be done in the morn- 
ing, and that the things of the 
afternoon should be done in the 
afternoon. This is really made 
truer than most truisms. There 
are an immense number of men 
who are greatly given to lounging. 
Now lounging is an admirable 
thing in its way. There are few 
positive enjoyments which equal 
the negative enjoyment of doing 
nothing, and taking your time to 
do it leisurely and completely. 
An important part of the philoso- 
phy of life consists in lounging at 
the proper place and time. It is 
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only in rest that you can store up 
force. A man has a good deal of 
work to do; things would be bad 
for him if he had not. They are 
bad for him if he is lounging while 
he should be labouring. Yet this 
lounging is exceedingly pleasant. 
To many people it is more attrac- 
tive than anything else in the 
world. It is partly the enjoyment 
of rest, partly an unwillingness to 
come up to the scratch in the way 
of work, partly the enjoyment of 
giving free moderate play to one’s 
faculties. In the ‘Memoir’ of 
young Hallam it is mentioned that 
he was very fond of going about 
in men’s rooms talking with therh 
during the morning, and at such 
times he doubtless talked his best. 
Lord Rochester said that saunter- 
ing was the true Sultana of the 
affections. Dr. Johnson would 
work reluctantly and delayingly, 
but he would work with vigour. 
In the universities there is a large 
class of men who are often the 
precedent of A.H.H. But suppose 
these young fellows have some de- 
finite sort of work to do. They 
must go to their coach in the 
evenings. They are resolved that 
they will go in for honours, per- 
haps because circumstances prac- 
tically oblige them to do so; per- 
haps because they are dominated 
by an ambition equally impera- 
tive. If these men have given 
themselves the luxury of common 
sense in the hours of work, they 
must do their work in the hours 
of leisure. They must sit in their 
rooms while the brilliant sunshine 
is playing through their casements, 
and other men are off to cricket or 
the boats. Perhaps they have to 
work on until it is time to go to 
their tutors. They have done 
their work, but they have done it 
with discomfort, and they have 
also had their holiday time, but 
after a surreptifious and uneasy 
way. This is an illustration from 
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the life of a day. It would be easy 
to apply it to the day of life. 

Now a great part of that Art of 
Life consists in the skill with which 
a man will do, in the right time 
and in the right way, what he has 
todo. A man should school and 
train himself to seize the passing 
moment, and to secure every ad- 
vantage of position. The knack of 
doing these things, or the art of 
it, comes from practice alone. This 
is an art very hard to acquire, 
even in that rudimentary form 
which consists in going in an 
orderly and thoughtful way 
through the business of the day. 
It is perhaps for this reason that 
the great majority of people are 
not brought to the necessity of 
learning this lesson for themselves. 
Most people have their hours of 
work rigidly marked out for them. 
Their hours are from ten to four. 
They go forth to their work and 
to their labour until the evening. 
They are not entrusted with any 
power of option. The clerk must 
be at his office, the schoolmaster 
with his pupils, the doctor on his 
rounds, the barrister in the courts 
while the judges are sitting. They 
are constrained by a network of 
circumstance for which some of 
them cannot be sufficiently grate- 
jul. The whole business of life 
would fall out of gear if the stea- 
diness of its transactions depended 
on their volitions. Then there are 
many people, the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the world, who do 
not obey such laws, but are a law 
unto themselves. There are the 
students, and artists, and scholars, 
and thinkers who are left unfet- 
tered by precise lines of days and 
hours and seasons: they are left to 
their own ,need of exertion and 
sense of responsibility. 1 often 
think that a man is raised from a 
lower to a higher stratum of life. 
They have mounted to a higher 
class in the great school of life. 
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Things are left to their honour. 
Theirs is the possession of law in 
freedom and of freedom in law. 
Sometimes this liberty is used in 
a servile spirit. Men force them- 
selves into the mechanical round 
from which they have been libe- 
rated. They surrender themselves 
to inflexible rules. They pursue 
their work pertinaciously, losing 
that sense of elasticity and freedom 
which it was intended that they 
should possess. Such a man, do- 
minated by that Lust of Finishing 
which John Wesley denounced so 
strongly, will not leave off to note 
some curious phenomena, to watch 
a sunset, to hear rare music, to 
listen to brilliant converse. He is 
hardly making the best use of 
things. It is a great art, while 
carrying on the work of life, to 
seize every means of rising be- 
yond it. 

There is another class to whom 
is given abundant means and ab- 
solute leisure. They are happier 
than nobles and senators to whom 
an inexorable line of duties is 
marked out by their position. To 
pursue a former analogy, they are 
like delicate scholars te whom 
some simple lesson is assigned. 
Perhaps it is nothing else than to 
be in the van of intelligence and 
taste, to exemplify the law of 
kindness, to form and direct the 
tone of a neighbourhood. Even 
thus much would be a great deal. 
It is perhaps true that we are to 
find the highest examples of human 
life, the labour and sacrifice which 
as most voluntary are most meri- 
torious. 

Most people, consciously or un- 
consciously, construct some theory 
of life. That of Goethe’s strikes 
one as being singularly complete, 
although we see even in Mr. Lewes’ 
version its intense selfishness. For 
the most part there is a great nar- 
rowness in such theories. Any 
dapper shopboy talks of ‘seeing 





life,’ and each man of us prides 
himself on being ‘a man of the 
world.’ Probably a rat considers 
his rat-hole to be the world. There 
are undiscovered worlds beyond 
‘the world’ of which we world- 
lings speak. We only penetrate 
some province, and cannot even 
adjust its relation to the general 
geography. There are many men 
who believe that the great object 
of life is the development of the 
intellectual faculties. Their defi- 
nition of this development is pro- 
bably too narrow. It is not enough 
that a man should have travelled, 
have acquired knowledge, should 
live in the constant investigation 
and discussion of all the proposi- 
tions that can be submitted to the 
human understanding, —a man 
should be many-sided. He should 
touch life at many points, and 
wherever he touches it he should 
make it the lever of advance. 
What will any amount of book 
knowledge do for a man, or what 
claim has he to the title of real 
culture, if he has no love or know- 
ledge of Nature or has not entered 
into the world of music? True 
development consists in the har- 
moniously balanced development of 
the whole complex nature. That 
man has misused a great element 
in it who has missed the love of 
child, and wife, and friend. He 
misses much who has not the gift 
of the sympathy, that true demo- 
cratic feeling, which makes a man 
feel at home with want, struggle, 
ignorance, passion, aspiration, at 
the same time that it makes him 
free of the company of thinkers, 
poets, and good men. It should 
embrace some experience in sorrow, 
some knowledge of evils, the tears 
of repentance, the visions of faith, 
and the breathings of prayer. 
Thus as a man gains experience 
he makes life not only an end 
but an instrument. His experience 
attains to something of a prophetic 
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strain. He gains both in force and 
flexibility, in the mastery over 
materials and in the consciousness 
of power. The wings of all pro- 
gress are love and knowledge. Its 
rules are to keep fresh the power 
of receiving ideas or impressions. 
Keep on learning and loving while 
there is breath. If, like Simon 
Stylites, you had a warning that 
you should ‘die to-morrow, a 
quarter before twelve,’ if you could 


‘spare the time from love, be mas- 


tering one more language or study- 
ing one more fact in Nature. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S LIFE.* 


Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer had 
some thoughts at first of simply 
making an ‘ Historical Character’ 
within the limits of a long Essay, 
after the fashion of the well- 
known Sketches of his last work ; 
but he has expanded his sketch 
into two volumes, and there are 
rumours that the two volumes will 
expand into eight. As we have 
travelled through them, we confess 
a little weary, that the Sketch was 
the right idea after all, and that a 
vivid view of Lord Palmerston, 
such as might have been given in 
a sketch, has evaporated in the 
formal biography. With some dif- 
ficulty we brought ourselves at 
last to the optimist conviction that 
things are for the best. Neither 
Lord Palmerston nor Sir Henry 
Bulwer will be immortalized by a 
great work; but still we shall 
have a quarry of materials for his- 
tory; and some Macaulay of the 
future will give a vivid view of 
the personal career, like the cabi- 
net portraits of Clive and Chatham. 
The fact is that Sir Henry does 
not possess much literary or edito- 
rial craft. As he adds letter to 
letter, document to document, we 
recognise the historical value of 


* ‘The Life of Viscount Palmerston.’ 
By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, M.P. Vols. i., ii. Bentley. 
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the compilation, but at the same 
time the book becomes hopelessly 
a compilation, and not a biography 
in any true sense of the term. 
Still the Palmerstonian likeness 
does in fitful touches gleam upon 
us; and the historical details give 
us points of view instructive at 
the present time, and will always 
find analogous points of interest 
while England is England. 

He was not, after all, a very 
great man; but he was intensely 
patriotic, intensely English, with 
nerve, good sense, high principle 
—a very fitting Foreign Minister 
for England, and, as Prime Mi- 
nister, fitly embodying the Eng- 
lish character. He was always 
industrious and sagacious, and 
accumulated an enormous stock of 
political knowledge. He was long 
a man of pleasure; but middle 
age brought its usual ambitions 
and struggles, and the man of the 
world developed into the states- 
than. He was the chief of that 
class of men to whom the House 
of Commons becomes existence 
itself; and he refused to go out as 
Governor-General te India—much 
less to any small place—or yet to 
be pitchforked into the House of 
Lords. It shows the extraordi- 
nary compass of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s career, that he was a peer 
of the realm and knight of the 
Garter—no one ever better utilized 
an Irish peerage—while a most 
active popular member; and was a 
leader of fashion—especially after 
his marriage—as much as a leader 
in politics. His hopeful, practical, 
energetic ways, with dashes of 
humour, and the abiding cheerful- 
ness belonging to a sound constitu- 
tion, were brought alike into all 
private and public concerns. It 
was his favourite principle to take 
people as he found them, to do the 
best with them, and to make al- 
lowances. This was saved from 
Epicureanism by a certain amount 
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of large-heartedness. It was, how- 
ever, perhaps rather a principle 
which he adopted as the best kind 
of social philosophy than as his 
own deepest feeling. At the pe- 
riod when he was shot at while War 
Minister, he contrived to make 
himself detested by a large pro- 
portion of the officials; and it was 
his overbearing manner as Per- 
petual Dictator which led to the 
downfall of the first Ministry in 
which he was Premier. He was a 
man of astonishing vitality, and 
who was loth to acknowledge 
weakness. I have seen him walk- 
ing alone, in the last year of his 
life, the picture of weariness and 
dejection, but for all I suspect he 
could at will assume his jauntiest 
manner. 

He was an admirable Irish land- 
lord; and Ireland’s great need 
is more landlords like him. ‘I 
have a great mind, when I go to 
Cambridge at Christmas, to see if 
I cannot find some Simeonite who 
would curb the ardent enthusiasm 
which would impel him to the 
banks of the Ganges, and might 
content himself with winning his 
Jerusalem spurs by a campaign in 
the parish of Ahamlish.’ Sir Henry 
tells the story, with somewhat 
wearisome iteration, how Huskisson 
and Palmerston left the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration. The 
Marquis Wellesley, we are told, 
expected that his brother the Duke 
would advise the King to make 
him Premier. The Marquis was a 
greater statesman than the Duke, 
a greater man than he is con- 
sidered to this day, except by 
those who have studied the his- 
tory of our Indian empire under 
his rule. The Duke, seeing that 
the Premiership was offered to him, 
preferred to keep it himself. Sir 
Henry appears to us to be very 
‘far-fetched’ in tracing up the 
history of the revolution of the 
two Reform Clubs to the Duke’s 





curt military dismissal of Mr. 
Huskisson. It was an accidental, 
and not a causal or necessary con- 
nection. We are surprised to see 
in this work how great diploma- 
tists allowed their private feelings 
to influence their public conduct. 
The Duke of Wellington was vio- 
lently opposed to Russia because 
‘he had violent quarrels with De 
Lievens, and thought himself not 
civilly received at St. Petersburg. 
Similarly M. Guizot is accredited 
with an unfriendly feeling towards 
England, because in England there 
had been a lack of personal atten- 
tion towards him. Lord Anglesey, 
the Duke’s Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, actually begged Lord Pal- 
merston to let him know if he 
could find out anything respecting 
the intentions of the Prime Minister 
in respect to Ireland. It was a 
happy point about Lord Pal- 
merston that, instead of dreading 
any parliamentary discussion on 
foreign affairs, he always welcomed 
such, being always anxious to put 
himself en rapport with public feel- 
ing. Lord Palmerston thoroughly 
understood and identified himself 
with the national honour. In a 
letter to his brother, Sir William 
Temple, he says, ‘Some persons on 
the Continent want to have it sup- 
posed that the English are so bent 
upon economy and retrenchment, 
that no provocation or injury 
would move them to incur the 
expense of another war.’ He pro- 
ceeds to say that these people 
might be shown ‘that it would 
not be safe to rely too much upon 
their calculations.’ “His great feat 
of political generalship was the 
Quadruple Alliance. France was 
wild with rage, and nearly went 
to war with us. Lord Palmerston 
set a splendid precedent for the 
War Office. ‘It would never do 
to let Thiers bully us. I dare say 
all you say of Thiers is true; but, 
after all, Thiers, at the utmost, can 














only be France, and we none of us 
intend that France shall domineer 
over the other Powers of Europe, 
or even over England alone.’ He 
does not seem to have a good 
opinion of Thiers. He thinks that 
Thiers swaggers and bullies, but 
we must give him as good as he 
sends. ‘People say that Thiers 
is a dare-devil, capable of any- 
thing, and therefore highly dan- 
gerous, and consequently a man 
whom one ought to give way to. 
Now I hold just the opposite doc- 
trine. I do not fear a reckless 
fellow, at least as an open enemy, 
and am never for giving way to 
such an enemy unless he happens, 
by a miracle, to be right. ‘ 
Besides, bullies seldom execute the 
threats they deal in; and men of 
trick and cunning are not always 
men of desperate resolves. If 
Thiers should again hold to you 
the language of menace, however 
indistinctly and vaguely shadowed 
out, pray retort upon him to the 
full extent of what he may say to 
you.’ It was in this state of mind 
that M. Thiers fortified Paris. 
There is not much of royal or 
domestic history. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Journal, justly or unjustly, 
gives a very unfavourable view of 
the Duke of Clarence. The King 
was obliged to make him leave 
the Admiralty. Then he got into 
very low spirits, had the jaundice, 
and used to say,‘I am going to 
die. We are all of us going to die.’ 
Then we have an account of George 
the Fourth’s state of health. He 
was ‘not himself till after dinner, 
and taking great quantities of 
laudanum and ‘colchicum.’ Going 
over to Paris, he describes the ill- 
constructed streets as the model 
of a sea after a storm. It is to be 
hoped that they will not be reduced 
to that pristine condition. In the 


midst of complications about the 
Peninsula he finds time to tell of 
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his private troubles in matters of 
sport. ‘I must part with Thresher, 
who spends his nights at the ale- 
house, in order that the poachers 
may spend theirs in my covers. 
Conceive five guns killing sixteen 
pheasants in Yew Tree, and beat- 
ing the whole wood thoroughly !’ 
When the new queen comes to the 
throne we have a few very in- 
teresting notes in his correspond- 
ence. On that memorable 20th 
of June he writes: ‘The Queen 
went through her task to-day with 
great dignity and self-possession. 
One saw she felt much inward 
emotion, but it was fully con- 
trolled. Her articulation was pe- 
culiarly good.’ A month after- 
wards came the addresses and the 
foreign ministers: ‘ Nothing could 
be better than her manner of re- 
ceiving them; it was easy, and 
dignified, and gracious.’ 

Sir Henry Bulwer tells us some- 
thing about himself. We wish he 
had told us more. We should like, 
for instance, to hear his own story 
of his Spanish experiences. Sir 
Henry went out as Secretary of 
Embassy to Constantinople when 
there was an hourly expectation 
of war with Russia. The English 
and French ambassadors both lived 
at Therapia. The Frenchman got 
up at six in the morning, and the 
English ambassador, Lord Pon- 
sonby, at six in the afternoon. 
Each on any occasion expected to 
see the Russian fieet anchored 
under their eyes. Sir Henry pitched 
a large Persian tent in a valley 
of the Bosphorus, where there was 
a fountain shaded by centenarian 
trees. The ladies thought that he 
was poetizing; but he was draw- 
ing up a commercial treaty, and a 
very excellent one it proved. Sir 
Henry has lived history as well 
as written it, and he himself de- 
serves ‘some honest chronicler 
like Griffeth.’ 

FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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® THE composition of a Flineur three 


qualifications, according to the dictum 
of a writer on the subject, are indis- 
pensable: He must have good legs, 
good health, and a good, or callous 
conscience. Without admitting the 


necessity for the possession of the last 


article, I subscribe entirely to the rest 
of the doctrine, and venture to add a 
few ideas of my own. It is not too 
much to say that the meaning of the 
word ‘ flineur’ is now constantly mis- 
represented in the English press. 
Originally adopted by me as a broad 
title, under which, in the columns of a 
newspaper, I could hebdomadally 
gossip on current events, social, lite- 
rary, and artistic; I find that since 
its disuse by me it has been seized 
upon in some quarters to father that 


Style of lucubration which is addressed by certain London correspon- 
dents to their country employers, and such startling rumours of 





private and domestic interest as, out of war time, are shouted 
through the area-railings by the ‘ patterers’ and vendors of evening 


newspapers. 

It may be as well, perhaps, at 
starting, to remark that piquant 
flavouring of this kind will be en- 
tirely wanting in the article which 
I propose, from month to month, to 
set before the readers of ‘London 
Society.’ Quicquid agunt homines, 
what the world is doing, what people 
are talking about in society, will 
naturally form a portion of my 
theme,and will be commented upon 
as freely as the book, the play, or 
the picture of the hour ; but it must 
be understood that I have no rela- 
tions either with premiers or 
plush-wearers, which will enable 
me to give the latest canards from 
Downing Street, or the sweepings 
of the salons of Mayfair. Balzac 
himself, asking the question, ‘ Est- 
il donné & tout le monde de 
pouvoir fliner? was compelled 
to answer in the negative, and 
this in Paris, where there are 


decidedly more chances for the 
exercise of the art than in our 
commercial capital. To fléner 
properly, one must, I take it, com- 
bine the appreciative powers of 
youth with the soberer judgment 
of middle age ; one must have seen 
men and cities, and still retain 
sufficient interest in life to be 
amused with what passes around ; 
one must not wildly seize and 
drain the ‘ goblet of pleasure,’ but 
must strain off the thick lees while 
preserving the essence and bou- 
quet of the draught, and it is your 
middle-aged viveur who is best 
qualified for this. What says 
James Smith ? 


‘I fear not, Fate, your pendent shears, 
There are who pray for length of years, 
To them, not me, allot "em! 
Life’s cup is nectar at the brink, 
Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom !’ 
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We are at the ‘palatable drink’ 
period yet, let us hope, and the 
infusion of wormwood will be 
merely a little pleasant, harmless 
cynicism, for the sake of impart- 
ing an appetising, absinthe-like 
flavour. 

The institution of a fashionable 
church service on Sunday after- 
noons is a real boon to those per- 
sons who cannot exist without 
sunning themselves once a week 
in the light of aristocratic eyes, 
and rubbing shoulders with those 
whose movements are chronicled 
in the ‘ Court Circular.’ Now that 
there is no Park, no Hurlingham, 
and very little Opera, one would 
be at a loss where to take the 
country cousin, who is so anxious 
to see royal and illustrious per- 
sonages, celebrated members of 
the whole world and the half- 
world, and all those occupying 
places in the ‘Chronique Scan- 
daleuse’ of the day, were it not 
for their kindly unanimity in 
their selection of one place of 
worship. The gallants and dames 
of the Restoration were wont, ac- 
cording to contemporary chro- 
niclers, to attend divine service at 
St. Paul’s, and to carry out their 
assignations and flirtations in the 
churchyard, which is now so plea- 
santly perfumed by the adjacent 
tallow-melter’s premises. But the 
Evelyn and Pepys of the present 
day need not wander so far east- 
ward. 

*In a church which is garnished with 
mullion and gable, 

With altar and reredos, with gur- 

goyle and groin, 
The penitents’ dresses are sealskin and 
sable, 

The odour of sanctity’s eau-de-Cologne. 

But surely if Lucifer, flying from Hades, 
Could gaze at this crowd, with its 
paniers and paints, 
He would say, looking round at the 
lords and the ladies, 
“Oh, where is All Sinners if this is 
All Saints ?”,’ 


A propos of Hurlingham, the 
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position of custodian and manager 
of the club is now vacant. This 
is an instance in which the prin- 
ciples of competitive examination 
will not be enforced, it being only 
necessary that candidates for the 
appointment should possess the 
qualification of good health, good 
temper, a certain amount of pachy- 
dermatousness, to enable them to 
bear the playful pleasantry of their 
patrons, a readiness to recognise 
the members by their nicknames, 
and a thorough acquaintance with 
all the delicacies and indelicacies 
of the season. 

One would have thought that 
there was a sufficient number of 
clubs in London; but, according 
to report, another is speedily to be 
added to the list. During the last 
few years these establishments have 
multiplied amazingly; and to be 
the member of a club by no means 
implies the smallest social dis- 
tinction, as was the case twenty 
years ago. Of course there are 
clubs and clubs, the older ones 
retaining their exclusiveness, and 
being utterly unlike the mushroom 
establishments which have, in 
many cases, parodied their names 
and imitated their style. The new 
club, the formation of which has 
been quietly undertaken, is to 
be composed almost entirely of 
foreigners, the English element 
being very sparingly introduced, 
and is designed by its promoters as 
a kind of social Patmos for the most 
distinguished Frenchmen now re- 
sident among us. The project is 
said to be very well supported, 
and has every chance of being 
carried out with success. If this 
gratifying result be attained our 
visitors may be induced to mollify 
that sweeping sentence so fre- 
quently pronounced against ur, 
which sets forth that in England, 
‘On mange, mais on ne dine pas.’ 
Frenchmen, accustomed to tle 
Parisian restaurants, must indeed 
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be disgusted with the wretched 
fare provided for them in the 
squalid cafés of the Leicester 
Square and Soho quarter, which 
they haunt with such extraordi- 
nary persistency. If appealed to 
on the point, they will declare that 
it is impossible to dine at any 
English restaurant without paying 
extravagantly for the meal. This 
is a mistake: a certain number of 
parvenu young men think it be- 
neath their dignity to dine without 
expensive entrées and sparkling 
wines; but your man of sense 
agrees with Captain Morris, who 
sings— 

* Old Lucullus, they say, 

Forty cooks had each day, 

And Vitellius’s meals cost a million; 

But I like what is good, 

When or where be my food, 

In a chop-house or royal pavilion.” 
And the most esteemed members 
of the best clubs will be found 
modestly dining off the joint and 
a pint of sherry. Perhaps this 
immigration of Frenchmen may 
prove beneficial to our English 
cuisine, which has recently fallen 
off very much from the altitude to 
which, years ago, it had confes- 
sedly attained. This must surely 
be from want of appreciation. The 
successors of Lords Sefton, Stair, 
Chesterfield, Hertford, and South- 
ampton, no longer vie with each 
other in the excellence and singu- 
larity of their banquets; Ude and 
Soyer are dead; and Francatelli, 
after having been maitre d’hétel 
and chief cook to the Queen, chef 
at Chesterfield House, at Crock- 
ford’s and the Coventry Club, and 
manager of the St. James’s Hotel, 
in Piccadilly, the reputation of 
which he made by his tact and 
skill, is now relegated te the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, and occupies him- 
self in catering for such persons as 
are either so ignorant or so weak- 
minded as to frequent public din- 
ners. Saturnalia such as these, 
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beginning with tepid soup, and 
concluding with fervid speech- 
making, are meals, not dinners, 
and to them not even the kindest- 
hearted man could apply the verse 
of Desangier, quoted by Mr. Hay- 
ward, in his ‘ Art of Dining?’ 


* A chaque mets que je touche 
Je me crois ]’égal des dieux, 
Et ce que ne touche mabouche 
Est dévaré par mes yeux.’ 


Now that Alexandre Dumas is 
dead, society is buzzing with anec- 
dotes about him. One of the best 
I heard told by himself, the last 
time he was in England. After 
his son’s great success with the 
‘Dame aux Camelias,’ Alexandre 
wrote to him as though from a 
stranger, congratulating him on 
the book, and expressing a desire 
to make the author’s acquaintance. 
‘I myself am a literary man,’ said 
he, in conclusion, ‘and you may 
have heard my name as the au- 
thor of “ Monte Christo.” Dumas 
jils was equal to the occasion. He 
wrote immediately in reply, ex- 
pressing the great pleasure he 
would have in making his corre- 
spondent’s acquaintance, princi- 
pally on account of the high terms 
in which he had always heard his 
father speak of the author of 
‘ Monte Christo.’ 

It is curious to note the singular 
ill-success which has attended the 
performances of the Opéra Comique 
company in London. One would 
have thought that the name of De- 
jazet would in itself have proved a 
tower of strength, attractive to those 
who remembered her in her best 
days, as well as to those who 
might be supposed to wish to look 
upon &@ woman who had been so 
celebrated on the Parisian stage. 
It has, however, been pitiable to 
see the deserted state of the house ; 
and not even Madlle. Riel’s per- 
formance in ‘ La Joie fait Peur’— 
quite an artistic bit of impersona- 
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tion—proved in the least degree 
attractive. The present company, 
though by no means up to the 
Parisian standard, was infinitely 
better and more complete, indivi- 
dually and collectively, than any 
English theatrical corps of much 
greater pretension. In France the 
histrionic art is still an art—some- 
thing to be studied, and acquired 
only after long apprenticeship and 
practice. The result is that such 
an exhibition as that which was 
recently seen at the Globe Theatre 
would have been impossible in 
France. What a scene that was! 
I do not think that, during a long 
course of play-going, I ever saw 
anything at once so ludicrous and 
so painful. The press behaved 
well on the whole; but it struck 
me that the anonymous author— 
whose anonymity was so well pre- 
served that the house was ringing 
with his name, shouted from a 
hundred pittite throats—was some- 
what hardly treated. His work 
was undeniably feeble, void of 
plot, void of wit, and reeking 
with that wretched slang which, 
compressed into elliptic sentences, 
now passes for conversation in 
‘society.’ But surely it is some- 
thing now-a-days to find a young 
gentleman of the upper classes en- 
deavouring to exercise what he 
supposes to be his brains, and dis- 
covering other employment for pen 
and ink than signing his name 
on stamped paper. With a little 
professional assistance, the comedy 
might have been rendered suffi- 
ciently intelligible to pass muster ; 
and on the first—and only—night 
there was a sufficiently large 
gathering of the author’s friends 
and acquaintance to carry it suc- 
cessfully through. But what no 
amount of friendship or considera- 
tion could endure was the perform- 
ance of the heroine. Here was a per- 
son of whom no one had heard as an 
actress until her name was found 
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as manager of a London theatre, 
at which she assumed the principal 
characters. To say that she had 
not the faintest notion of the his- 
trionic art is nothing. One could 
not help feeling for the rest of the 
company, and more especially for 
Miss Ada Cavendish, who, from 
being merely a pretty lay figure in 
a burlesque, has, by practice and 
patience, educated herself into a 
position as one of the most intelli- 
gent and ladylike actresses on the 
stage. It is full time that an 
earnest protest was raised against 
this systematic degradation of 
what ought to be a noble calling, 
not merely by filling its ranks with 
persons who have no right to be 
there, but by giving them position 
and power. If the Globe Theatre 
had been under proper manage- 
ment, it would have been at once 
perceived that the comedy of 
‘Ecarté’ was quite unfitted for 
representation, and that the proper 
position of the person playing the 
‘leading business’ was the third 
row of the corps de ballet. 

There is not much doing at any 
of the theatres just now, and be- 
yond the usual pantomimes and 
burlesques but little is promised. 
The curious in such matters may 
notice how Mr. Gilbert’s charm- 
ingly-written piece at the Hay- 
market flies entirely over the 
heads of the audience, and how 
Mr. Robertson’s comedy of ‘ Ours’ 
is quite crude, both as regards plot 
and dialogue, when compared with 
his later productions. One may 
remark, moreover, that the excel- 
lence of Mr. Bancroft’s acting in 
this play is such as completely to 
obliterate any recollection of Mr. 
John Clarke, by whom the charac- 
ter was originally sustained, and 
admirably sustained in its way. 
Mr. Clarke is one of the most 
thorough artists in his profession ; 
witness the manner in which he 
depicts the malevolent side of 
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Quilp’s character, in that extraor- 
dinary farrago of Dickens’s work 
now playing at the Olympic. But 
how utterly he fails to compre- 
hend the infusion of humour 
which the author bestowed upon 
the dwarf! Reading the book, 
you find the grotesque break- 
ing out at Quilp’s every word 
and every action; looking at Mr. 
Clarke not a sign of this is appa- 
rent. The other characters in Mr. 
Halliday’s version are simply un- 
recognisable; and the result of 
witnessing the entire performance 
is to induce one to hope that no 
further attempt at dramatising 
Dickens will be made. 

If burlesque and breakdown 
must still retain possession of the 
stage, it is to be hoped that they 
will be presented in the modified 
form now visible at the Royalty 
Theatre. Mr. Reece’s jokes, if ri- 
diculous are inoffensive; and Miss 
Hodson is one of the very few 
actresses who comprehend that 
acting in a burlesque does not 
necessarily involve an abnegation 
of quiet ladylike bearing. 

The drama of interest written 
by Mr. Boucicault for the Holborn 
Theatre is cleverly interpreted by 
Miss Rogers, Miss Foote, and Mr. 
Parselle, the latter a most ad- 
mirable artist, whose excellence 
has never, as it seems to me, been 
sufficiently appreciated. 

To that portion of society which 
finds stolen joys the sweetest, the 
Alhambra still remains the favour- 
ite place of resort. After the 
* quiet’ dinner at the Pall Mall, or 
the St. James’s, to which they 


have been conveyed in the domes- 
tic brougham, they are borne in 
the hired fly or cab (‘ There is no 
need to let the servants know that 
one goes to such places, don’t you 
know ’) to Leicester Square, where 
they revel in the fervid opposition 
of Teutons and Gauls. Every little 
Music Hall in London has its con- 
cert of so-called patriotic song, and 
profits in the excitement thereby 
produced. The forthcoming ought 
to be a splendid musical season, 
looking at the number of great 
artists weatherbound in London. 
By-the-way, it was curious to 
notice how undemonstrative was 
the reception given to Alboni on 
her appearance, after years of ab- 
sence, at the recent performance 
of Rossini’s ‘ Messe Solemnelle,’ in 
comparison to that awarded to 
Mr. Sims Reeves. ‘My pretty 
Jane,’ as delivered by our English 
tenor, seems to be the British 
public’s greatest notion of the 
triumph of real art. One may 
also note that the winter concerts 
of the Wandering Minstrels and 
the Moray Minstrels have com- 
menced. At a recent gathering of 
the last-mentioned gentlemen, M. 
Gounod was present and expressed 
his delight at the performance. 
Art conversazioni, those plea- 
sant lounges during the winter 
evenings, promise to be well sup- 
ported this year. The first meeting 
of the ‘Graphic’ was held on the 
14th ult., and on the same evening 
there was a charming réunion at 
the Arts Club, where some excel- 
lent pictures and good specimens 
of bric-a-brac were exhibited. 
EpmunD YATES. 
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